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THE WEEK. 


Tue strikes in Russia, which began on the rail- 
ways and are rapidly spreading through all kinds of 
industries, clearly have a political origin and object ; 
and they seem to prove that modern civilisation, which 
has armed governments with machine guns, has also 
given to the peoples a new and terrible weapon of 
‘* passive resistance.” The railway strikes have disor- 
ganised the whole of Russia. Communication with 
the rest of the world, except by sea, is interrupted, 
and the Ministers who interviewed the Tsar at Peterhof 
had to return by water in the Imperial yacht. 
Strikes, which must have been organised with extreme 
secrecy and ability, have broken out in Moscow, 
Kharkoff, Ekaterinoslav, Kursk, Warsaw, Lodz, and 
other towns besides St. Petersburg. At Kharkoff a 
revolutionary government is said to have been 
declared, and the governor of the town to have 
been arrested. Altogether the total number of 
strikers is reported to exceed 1,000,000, and 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg the common necessaries 
of life are beginning to fail. Hospital trains contain- 
ing 500sick and wounded soldiers from the front have 
been held up near Moscow, and nothing can be done 
for the sufferers. Revolutionary speeches and demands 
are openly made, and at Sevastopol the Kniaz 
Potempkin is said to have been burnt by the revolu- 
tionaries and the gunners of the fortress to be in 
open revolt. 





Tue Government is said to show no signs of 
giving way to the political demands of the 
strikers, and Count Witte, it is reported, is to 
be appointed Prime Minister with wide powers. 
A deputation from the strikers interviewed Count 
Witte on Wednesday demanding universal suffrage, 
and the same demand was made at Moscew to Prince 
Khilkoff. Count Witte replied that universal suffrage 
would only put all power in the hands of the capitalists. 
He said that the liberty of the Press and of public 
meetings would be granted very soon; and advised the 
strikers to stop the strike and ‘‘elaborate pacific 
conditions.” Count Witte’s remarks do _ not 
appear to have satisfied the deputation, one mem- 
ber of which remarked that he spoke like a 
true official, shifting his ground without saying any- 
thing definite. His object probably was merely to gain 
time. It is said that troops are pouring into St. 
Petersburg and that General Trepoff has told the 
colonels of all regiments under his command that they 
have power to fire on any gathering of more than six 
people. But, though you can disperse a crowd by 
firing on them you cannot make them work by the 
same means. A strike, as a means of revolution, seems 
admirably suited to the Russian character, with its vast 
powers of passive endurance, and if itis prolonged long 
enough it may cause every class to combine in forcing 
real reforms upon the Government. 





It is a pity that the daily Press no longer follows 
events in Japan, for they are highly instructive. The 
last budget of Japanese newspapers tells us how 
rapidly the agitation against the peace terms died 
down. Marshal Yamagata, the wisest and most in- 
fluential of the military authorities, made a long com- 
munication to the Michi Nichi, in which he stated that 
the Japanese army could undoubtedly (though at an enor- 
mous sacrifice) have taken Harbin, but that in his opinion 


the Government were well advised in ‘making peace. 
Another year of war might, he said, have imperilled 
the finances and whole future of Japan. This pro- 
nouncement seems to have cooled the indignation 
which prevailed in some of the great business and 
industrial centres, and another interview with another 
leading statesman published in the same paper strongly 
confirms Marshal Yamagata’s opinion. Count Okuma 
thinks that for several years to come Japan will be un- 
able to make both ends meet and will have to borrow. The 
riots, it seems, were due partly to the turbulence of the 
criminal population (crime in Japan has been distinctly 
aggravated by the excitement and violence of the war) 
and partly to the unwise conduct of the police, who 
seem to have used their swords and exasperated the 
populace. Quite an agitation has arisen in favour of 
substituting truncheons for swords as the weapons of 
Japanese policemen, 

Tue only news from Austria-Hungary is that the 
Emperor has formally reappointed the Hungarian 
Ministry after a discussion with the Premier, Baron 
Fejervary, and his leading colleague, M. Kristoffy. This 
means, we suppose, that there will be another appeal 
to the country on the franchise question. An interesting 
defence of the Magyar Whigs will be found in our 
correspondence columns. We have no wish to take 
sides either with the Crown or with the Opposition ; 
but it is impossible for anyone to regard the present 
Parliament at Budapest as a representative one. An 
immense majority of the Magyars have no votes and 
the German Slavs and Roumanians are practically 
without representatives. It is by no means certain 
that the people of Hungary desire to break away 
from Austria, and until their wishes are ascertained 
would the Crown be justified in acquiescing ? 

PRESIDENT LouseT has received a very cordial 
welcome in Spain, and his visit has been used to mark 
again the close relations that exist between the two 


. countries. During the war with America France 


rendered to Spain the diplomatic offices that we rendered 
to the United States. Since those days there has been 
a possible occasion for dispute in the arrangement of 
the question of Morocco, but the friendship of the two 
countries has survived a settlement of that question, 
which might have seemed to suggest the loss of Spain’s 
historical position. Indeed, the cultivation of warmer re- 
lations with Spain was part of the policy of M. Delcassé, 
whose reputation is involved more directly than that 
of any other French statesman, in the fortunes of the 
Morocco Convention. M. Delcassé himself is pushing 
ahead a scheme for giving practical effect to the 
entente with Spain. A convention was completed last 
February for the construction of railways across the 
Pyrenees. He has presided this week at a great con- 
gress convened to study the question of building a 
railway from Ax-les-Thermes to Puigcerda and Ripoli. 
This railway would skirt the eastern frontier of Andorra 
and link Toulouse with Barcelona in an almost direct line. 

THERE seems some hope that Europe is at last 
going to revolt against the humiliations it has so long 
suffered at the hands of Turkey. The provocation, it 
must be admitted, has beenextreme. The demand for 
financial control in Macedonia, to which the Sultan 
sent another reply last week, was made in May, and 
it has been repeated four times. Europe has proceeded 
throughout by gentle stages and small reforms. Those 
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reforms have beenalmostthough not quite useless, as Mr. 
Moore shows ina letter to the 77mes describing his ex- 
periences while travelling in Macedonia. The financial 
control of Macedonia would have led, like the organisa- 
tion of the gendarmerie, to other measures, and some 
improvement would have followed. But the Sultan is 
standing out obstinately against this latest demand, 
and Europe must either enforce it or submit to as direct 
a rebuff as she has ever received from Turkey. The 
Miirsteg scheme has been tried and failed. It has 
failed as a means of alleviating the horrors of mis- 
government. It has failed as a demonstration of the 
sincerity and determination of Europe. The time is 
come for other means of enforcing reform and impress- 
ing the Porte. We hope our Government is taking 
an energetic part in making this clear to Europe. 





Tue idea of an alliance between Belgium and 
Holland has-much to recommend it. Its advantages 
are being set out in a series of articles in the Petit Bleu 
of Brussels by M. Eugéne Baie. M. Baie states that 
a considerable group of Dutch deputies have assured 
him that they would receive with favour a proposal for 
an inter-Parliamentary conference. M. Baie argues 
that the policy of aggrandisement pursued by certain 
Great Powers is a warning to the smaller nations 
that they must find a shelter somewhere. He thinks 
an economic union would be a real gain in itself and, 
further, avert the danger that Holland might be 
tempted to join the German Zollverein. Military co- 
operation ought to be possible, at any rate as regarded 
the capital points: Defensive alliances between the 
weaker nations are certainly to be welcomed by all 
who desire to see them preserved and who recognise 
that the modern political spirit is a menace to them. 
It would be a curious coincidence if at the very time 
Norway and Sweden are dissolving their union 
Belgium and Holland should make an alliance, for it 
was at the same Peace that Norway and Sweden, and 
Belgium and Holland were thrown together. 

Tue chief event in German home politics 
during the past week has been the retirement of the 
Prussian Minister of Commerce, Herr Moeller, which 
is regarded in most quarters as a triumph for the 
Agrarians. The retiring Minister had given offence to 
the Agrarians by his attempt to amend the Repressive 
Produce Exchange Laws in the interests of the 
National Liberal capitalists, while the latter reproached 
him with having sacrificed manufacturing to agricul- 
tural interests in the new commercial treaties. More- 
over, hisunsuccessfulattempt to fight the monopolisation 
of the German coal supply by the syndicates brought 
on him the hostility of the capitalists without enlisting 
the support of the consumers. The tenure of office 
of Prussian Ministers is, of course, strictly dependent 
on the good pleasure of the King and it is difficult to 
forecast any political results, but the retiring Minister’s 
fate affords fresh proof of the difficulties of holding the 
balance between the powerful Agrarian and manufac- 
turing industries in Germany. The attitude of the 
Catholic Centre, who, owing to their numerical 
strength in the Reichstag, are usually able to drive 
financial bargains with the Government, has just been 
defined by the leader, Dr. Spahn, as one of opposition 
to any introduction of new forms of indirect taxation. 
The proposed introduction of Imperial death duties he 
viewed with tentative approval. 

THE visit of the Municipal Councillors of Paris has 
not been without immediate political results. M. 
Massard, editor of the Patrice, has been so much affected 
by his impressions of London that he has renounced 
his former suspicions of the English character. In an 
article in his paper on Monday he enlarges on the un- 
expected virtues that he discovered during his visit ; 
instead of rudeness, coldness, and indifference to 


great causes he found generous and sincere affection. 
He concludes that it is time to cease sulking without 
ceasing to watch. M. Jaurés, a French politician of a 
very different school, has also been supporting the 
entente cordiale, and, in the course of his controversy 
with the Paris correspondent of the Dépéche de 
Toulouse, has published a statement in which 
he explains why French Socialists must look 
to England rather than to Germany. One of 


his main reasons, as everyone would expect 
from his fine efforts in the cause of the op- 
pressed races of Eastern Europe, is the part 


Germany has played at Constantinople. He expresses 
himself strongly against a German alliance denies 
the right of the Frankfurter Zettung to ask France how 
she would act in case of a war between England and 
Germany, and contrasts England’s relations with the 
Yellow races with the German Emperor’s anxiety to 
be the prophet of a crusade against them. 

Mr. Mor ey has been addressing his constituents 
this week, and in his first speech, besides treating of 
Chinese labour, he spoke on Home Rule. He said the 
next Parliament would not run its course without some 
attempt to remove the monstrous condition of things in 
Ireland. He quoted the declarations of the Liberal Leader 
and said he did not believe in Unionism and water, and 
that if the majority of Liberals would not accept Home 
Rule the minority would have to wait till the con- 
fusion grew worse. Ina second speech at Arbroath on 
Monday he reviewed the conduct of the Government 
with reaction in legislation and chaos in administra- 
tion. Lord Curzon had been chased out of India by 
the soldier ; the Colonial Office did not know the facts 
about Chinese labour ; and the War Office was in con- 


fusion. Turning to the prospects of legislation, Mr, 
Morley said that it was not Imperialism but 
social reform that was now agitating the re- 


flective minds of the community. Were the slums, 
the degradation of drink, the misery in which 
the aged poor spend their last days inevitable? He 
would not give answers to these terrible and tremendous 
tiddles, but nothing could be done without peace and 
retrenchment. Mr. Morley went on to speak of foreign 
relations. He testified to the reality of the friendship 
between England and America, praised (and Mr. 
Morley, if anyone, could consistently praise) the en/ente 
cordiale, and discussed the Anglo-Japanese Agree- 
ment in a cautious and tentative temper. He 
reminded his constituents of the traditional mistrust 
with which both parties had regarded alliances of this 
kind, reflected on the arrangement by which Japan is 
to share in the defence of India, and remarked of 
the argument that this arrangement would lead to a 
reduction of expenditure that the first news that had 
‘come since the treaty was made was the news of a 
railway to be made from Peshawar to the Afghan 
frontier. 





LorpD RosesBery, speaking at Stourbridge on Wed- 
nesday, admitted in reply to Mr. Morley’s criticisms 
of ‘‘efficiency” and advocacy of retrenchment that 
‘* economy is more important at the present time than 
efficiency.” He said he thought the Liberal leaders 
ought to declare their intentions about Ireland 
before the election. He thought a policy of adminis- 
trative reform was marked out for the party. On 
foreign questions he spoke with care and reservation 
about the Japanese Alliance, saying he thought 
the second treaty was inevitable after the first, 
and that he would not have taken the re- 
sponsibility of refusing to make it. Speaking of 
the French Agreement, he deplored the habit of sup- 
posing that cordial relations with France implied un- 
friendliness to Germany, and he rebuked with eloquence 
the men and journals that stir up ill-will between the 
two. In another speech at Edinburgh he spoke with 
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warmth of his old friend Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, and replied to Mr. Wise’s complaints that the 
policy of the Liberal Party was a policy of stagnation. 
Speaking at Newport on Thursday, Mr. Bryce described 
the Ministry as ‘‘ dying amid a more general contempt 
than any Government since that which 130 years ago 
lost the North American colonies.” 

Mr. Rowe’s performance at Hampstead is an 
excellent one indeed ; for Hampstead is one of the most 
Conservative constituencies of Conservative London. 
The result of the bye-election is to confirm the impres- 
sion that the General Election will reduce Conservatism 
and Unionism to low water mark in the House of 
Commons. In all the four recent elections—Whitby, 
Chichester, Barkston Ash, and Hampstead—the Liberal 
gain has been between 1,300 and 1,500 votes, 
and in every case the result has been far better 
than 1885. The turnover at Chichester was the 
largest and at Hampstead the smallest, and in 
both cases the Tory candidate was a tariff reformer. 
The upshot seems to be that it makes no difference 
what is the constituency. Nor does it matter whether 
the Unionist candidate is a tariff reformer or a free 
fooder. Let the electoral district be purely rural, 
partly urban, city (as Mile End), or suburban, the result 
is very much the same. The only chance for the 
Tories was to hold London. If they could have done 
that the Liberal majority might have been dangerously 
small in the next Parliament. As it is they may confi- 
dently look forward to losing from twenty to thirty 
seats in London alone. 





Tue Nelson celebrations were an unqualified 
success. It is a sign of the improved temper of the 
times that they were conducted in a spirit not of inso- 
lent Jingoism but of well-mannered patriotism. It is 
a fortunate circumstance that the two nations for whom 
the day of Trafalgar recalls mortified hopes are now on 
the most cordial terms with us. Indeed, one of the 
tributes paid to Nelson’s memory came from a French- 
man in an article written for the Maychester Guardian 
by M. Camille Pelletan ; thus Trafalgar Day, which a few 
years ago might have let loose some very undesirable 
passions and acrimonies, passed without a word that 
could wound the most sensitive imagination. It did not 
pass withouta single piece of folly, for one garrulous 
admiral told a story about the confession of a Russian 
sailor who had told him that the firing at Dogger Bank 
was deliberate and was done with the object of draw- 
ing England and France into the war. This is the sort 
of gratuitous mischief-making that became a_ kind 
of epidemic four or five years ago, but to-day it is left 
to a few unregarded individuals, and its public effect is 
happily confined to the brief life of a newspaper poster. 





Everyone has been pointing the moral of Nelson’s 
career and Trafalgar in his own way. The Navy 
League makes them the pretext of a zealous propaganda 
for naval expenditure. The Sa/urday Review boldly 
declares that we are not worthy countrymen for Nelson 
because we shrink from conscription. The charge 
would be just if modern England shrank from 
conscription because of its hardships, but if Eng- 
land refuses conscription because she _ thinks 
that her special position makes it unnecessary 
and unwise the charge is irrelevant. It is a 
good thing to praise Nelson because it is a good 
thing to remember our national heroes. Among these 
Nelson holds a very special place, and nothing would 
have been more improper than to invoke his memory 
for partisan causes. For Nelson died, if any man died, 
in the cause which belongs equally to all parties and 
sections, that of national defence. The war in 
which he won his immortal fame was a war 
of divided causes. Both combatants fought at 
one time or another against liberty. Nelson 


himself ‘was a sailor and no politician, and destiny 
made him the instrument in Italy of one of the worst 
despotisms of all time. It would have been better for 
his memory if he had never known the Court of the two 
Sicilies. But no doubt or hesitating justice affects 
his great victories. They meant our deliverance from 
the danger of invasion by the mighty tyrant whom by 
a bad policy we had helped to make, and whom by 
splendid tenacity we did so much to destroy. 





WHEN, five months ago, considerable interest and 
excitement was being aroused by Mr. J. Butler Burke’s 
announcement of his discovery of the production of 
‘* radiobes” by the action of radium on gelatine we 
pointed out that there was not necessarily anything 
very revolutionary in the discovery. Mr. W. A. 
Douglas Rudge writes to Va/ure this week to say that 
any soluble salt of barium will act on gelatine in the 
way described by Mr. Butler Burke. It would there- 
fore seem that it was not the radium but the barium 
salt in which it was dissolved that was the cause of the 
phenomenon. This, of course, makes it almost certain 
that the ‘‘ growths” described by Mr. Butler Burke are 
entirely inorganic. No one would suspect barium of 
doing anything so romantic as to instil a soul into 
soup. al 

On Wednesday the London Shakespeare League 
held a public discussion on Shakespeare on the modern 
stage, in the course of which many diverse opinions 
were expressed. Mr. Bourchier held that a play by 
Shakespeare had a title to as generous treatment in 
costume and scenery as a play by Mr. Hall Vaine. This 
is scarcely the point. Scenery and costume are a much 
larger essential part of a play by Mr. Caine than of a 
play by Shakespeare. Mr. Tree held that Shakespeare 
could not be made attractivetothe public except by lavish 
scenery. But surely it might be possible to educate 
the public to enjoy poetry as well as millinery. Mr. Poel 
pointed out that Shakespeare’s dramatic art was lost 
when his plays were unnaturally divided up into acts. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw said that for the purposes of Shakes- 
peare’s plays the Elizabethan stage gave far more 
illusion of reality than the modern theatre. Noscenery 
ever created could deceive a babe. Mr. Grein said that 
modern English actors did not know how to deliver 
blank verse. 





Tue fact is that the main difficulty in acting 
Shakespeare properly comes from that incapacity 
to say blank verse, of which Mr. Grein spoke. Modern 
plays are prosaic. Shakespeare’s plays are poetic. 
That is to say, in the modern play emotion is not ex- 
pressed in the words, but only in the action. In poetic 
plays emotion is expressed in the words, for poetry 
provides a verbal expression of the emotions which is 
impossible in prose. The poetic drama, therefore, 
since it. is so much more expressive in itself 
than the prosaic drama, needs far less assistance 
from scenery or actors to make its meaning plain. A 
prose play with a romantic or passionate subject, such 
as Antony and Cleopatra, can only express its passion 
and romance by means of splendid scenery and 
gestures and play of features on the part of the 
actors. But Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra ex- 
presses its passion and romance in its language. This 
the modern actor will not understand. He ignores 
Shakespeare's poetry, which he cannot deliver properly, 
and tries to express that poetry by means of scenery 
and by-play, by indirect means instead of the direct 
means of Shakespeare ; and the modern audience, un- 
accustomed to poetry, supposes that passion and 
romance can only be expressed in the modern indirect 
way. When our actors learn how to speak poetry and 
our audiences learn to enjoy it, then, and not till then, 
will Shakespeare be acted properly. 
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THE LIBERAL PROGRAMMES. 


HE political stillness of the early autumn has 
been broken by a rapid succession of speeches 
from men whose utterances are closely watched. 
Nobody is curious to hear what the Prime Minister has 
to say; nobody attends to what Mr. Arnold-Forster 
has to say. What little interest is taken in their 
speeches is of the kind suggested by Dryden’s remark 
that in translating Persius the difficulty was to find a 
meaning and in translating Juvenal to choose one. 
But it is important to know what are the intentions of 
the men who are to govern the country next year ; 
and therefore the speeches made this week by Mr. 
Morley, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Edward 
Grey have been narrowly scrutinised. 

Mr. Asquith has said in one of his speeches that 
when the next Government comes to address itself to 
real work it will be found that there is not only a spirit 
of give and take but a real unity of aim and purpose. 
We are inclined to think that this is not too sanguine a 
view to take. The spirit in which the various leaders 
have referred to each other is cordial and friendly, and 
this is itselfan advantage. We have never thought 
that the real divergencies that revealed themselves at 
great crises in the !ast few years were to be explained 
by personal rancours or jealousies; they were the 
result of genuine differences of conviction. But 
differences of conviction, when they arise between 
men who have worked together in success 
and adversity, put an inevitable strain on _ per- 
sonal relationships, and it takes time to restore the 
earlier ties of attachment. We do not think 
that these minor impulses will be allowed to 
prejudice or demoralise the work of the next Govern- 
ment. The speeches of this week will be examined 
rather with an eye to the light they throw on policy 
than to the light they throw on persons. 

There are two directions in which those who 
have most at heart the general future of demo- 
cratic policy will look most eagerly for indications of 
Liberal prospects. What will the Liberal states- 
manship do for Irish government? What will 
it it do for English land? We do not mean 
that other questions have not a great import- 
ance, and that it is a matter of secondary in- 
terest how and when a Government puts education on 
a sound and equal basis, regenerates and democratises 
the army, or readjusts the public and the private share 
in the control and profits of licensing. It is taken for 
granted that any Liberal Government will deal with 
these matters, though their precise settlement is 
still under discussion. But the mext Govern- 
ment must either do something towards the 
provision of the only remedy for the diseased 
government of Ireland or confess itself baffled and 
humiliated by this concrete problem of giving life 
and meaning to its own principles in a case where the 
rival principle stands condemned by open failure. In 
the second place it must either arrest the wasting of 
the country or admit that it is inadequate to the most 
glaring necessities of our time. Now both these ques- 
tions have been touched on in recent speeches, and it is 
worth while to see what promise these speeches give 
for their solution, 


Of enthusiasm for Home Rule one may find an 
ascending scale from Lord Rosebery to Mr. Morley. Lord 
Rosebery in his speech on Wednesday advised the 
Liberal leaders to state their intentions with regard to 
Ireland before the election, and said that, though he 
left it to the leaders of the party to talk with authority 
about Home Rule, he himself thought that there were 
large administrative reforms marked out by the 
course of political events as the proper policy for the 
Liberal Party. One of those leaders, Mr. Morley, has 
said this week that he does not believe that it is pos- 
sible to have a settlement of Irish questions without an 
Irish Parliament. Another, Mr. Asquith, has said 
that he does not retract the aims and _pur- 
poses of the Gladstonian policy, but that the 
next Government will not repeat the precise experi- 
ments of 1886 and 1893. It will be noticed that no one of 
these politicians accepts Professor Dicey’s advice of no 
policy except a policy of punishment. They all want to 
see something done for Ireland, and an attempt made, 
however partial, to remedy what is the capital mischief of 
Irish Government, its hopeless alienation from the life 
and heart of Ireland. The question that arisesis, What 
are the conditions under which that attempt will be 
made? First of all, the Irish people expect more from men 
who believe in the principle of self-government than from 
men whose occasional Liberalism is not a spontaneous 
homage but a forced and reluctant concession to that 
principle. Secondly, what arethe specific reforms implied 
in theresumption of the broken threads of the Wyndham- 
MacDonnell policy? Surely, if that policy is resumed, 
it will be resumed at the very place where it broke 
down, that is to say, at the creation of a representative 
body in Dublin. In other words, administrative reform 
will lead an English Government where it has led the 
Irish reformers, to some species of Home Rule, of 
which it will be not the least important feature that it 
is capable of almost indefinite development. For our 
part we do not believe that any of the problems 
of Irish administration can be approached in any 
serious spirit except by men who are prepared to 
accept what all experience has taught is the only con- 
dition of their permanent settlement. We do not 
think it will make very much difference whether the 
men who try to reform Irish government start from 
the principle of Home Rule or the plain facts of the 
problem. If anything is to be done for Ireland, it 
will bring Home Rule. But it will make a great 
difference whether it is a glad and voluntary or 
a grudging and driven Home Rule. A Government 
of Irish reformers, which is also, as all Liberal Leaders 
have declared themselves, a Government of Home 
Rulers, can have no hesitation in applying its own 
principles to a case which the present Government has 
virtually admitted can be settled by no other principle. 
We hope it will act in a generous spirit, not afraid of 
ample reforms, and anxious, instead of reluctant, to 
co-operate with the men whom Ireland trusts. 

No Liberal Leader has spoken without referring 
to social legislation, and the key to social legislation 
is the land. Lord Onslow, writing to Mr. Pike 
Pease this week, has mentioned that the Government 
has devoted six hours in four years to agriculture. We 
hope the next Government will devote as many months 
in half as many years. Mr. Fred Horne, the victim of 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney and the preposterous abuses of 
our land system, addressed a meeting of farmers this 
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week and said the leaders of the Liberal Party had 
promised all the reforms he wanted except a land 
court. We believe the leaders of the party have 
resolved to address themselves in a determined and 
adequate spirit to the greatest ill of English life and 
society, the famine of men in the villages. If this evil 
is to be arrested, it will need first of all their indefatig- 
able care and attention to the least considered subject 
in modern politics ; it will need a temper that will 
brave all the superstitions and prejudices of terri- 
torial England, and it will need all the fire and 
enthusiasm that are wanted to make legislation of this 
kind a rapid success. If the time Mr. Brodrick 
wasted on creating an army that only lived in his 
dreams can be spent by the most capable man the next 
Government possesses on recreating the English 
village, that Government will have achieved a _ revolu- 
tion and England will have been saved from the fate 
that threatens her. 





LIBERAL FOREIGN POLICY. 


T is satisfactory to see that the speeches made by 
Liberal leaders during the last week have cleared 
away certain misconceptions which some Conservatives 
had tried to spread in the country. The first, and in 
some senses the most notable, of these speeches was 
that of Sir Edward Grey. _It was welcomed by the 
Times and Morning Post in language that finally 
extinguishes the efforts of Tory electioneerers to 
persuade their countrymen that a Liberal Govern- 
ment will throw our foreign affairs into confusion 
and disorder. It was discussed by the newspapers of 
the continent in a way that showed that the 
partisan use to which some Conservative papers and 
some Conservative leaders had tried to put the French 
agreement had not been without effect abroad, and 
that it had made a Liberal declaration necessary. After 
the speeches of this week nobody has any excuse 
for remaining in doubt or anxiety about the intentions 
of the Liberal Party. They are understood abroad and 
they are understood at home. 


It has been said in some quarters that continuity ~ 


is the secret of successful foreign policy, and that, 
therefore, an English Government should always 
adopt the policy of its predecessor. The phrase 
or formula is one that must be used with 
caution and discrimination. Is it meant that you must 
continue a bad policy rather than develop a good one ? 
Obviously not, or the strongest supporters of this 
theory would not be among the strongest supporters 
of the Government's latest achievements. The French 
agreement is the most signal example in modern 
times of a break of policy. That agreement was made 
by a Government which encouraged Germany at 
Kiao-Chow, made the Anglo-German Agreement, and 
allowed its most conspicuous members to declare that 
what this country wanted was an alliance with 
Germany, and that its chief concern with France was 
to teach her to mend her manners. Everybody is 
praising the Government not for continuing but 
for abandoning what was a few years ago its 
settled policy. But let us suppose that this Govern- 
ment had gone out of office at the time when all its 
bias was German, and that a Liberal Government, on 
taking office, had introduced the changed spirit and 
policy for which Lord Lansdowne is now receiving 


general praise. The action of that Government would 
have meant a discontinuous and not a continuous 
foreign policy, yet its results, judging by the present 
temper of the public, would have been most welcome 
to the nation. It stands to reason, then, that ifit isa 
good thing for a Government to change its own policy 
when it discovers that policy to be a bad one it cannot be 
a bad thing for a Government to change its predecessor’s 
policy when it discovers that policy to be a bad one. 
If you may repent of your own follies you may surely 
repent of thefollies of others. At any rate, the papers 
which four years ago were publishing grateful poems 
about the Kaiser leading the nation’s heart cannot 
think that the worst crime of politics is to change your 
mind or transfer your affections. 

Blind continuity is, therefore, not a virtue buta 
vice in the conduct of the foreign affairs of a nation. 
What is wanted is not the repetition but the recogni- 
tion of recent history. A Government, that is to say, 
on taking office must apply its own ideas to foreign 
affairs, but not in such a way as to disregard the 
facts with which it has to deal. The Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty is a case in point. Many Liberals 
think that treaty a mistake or at least an impru- 
dence. They may hold that opinion on various 
grounds—dislike of making large and highly specula- 
tive engagements, a fear that the treaty gives a twist to 
our foreign relations and prejudices our European posi- 
tion, a doubt whether the identity of interests between 
us and our ally is as complete or as constant as the 
nature of the treaty assumes, misgivings about colonial 
sentiment, anda general sense of uneasiness and dis- 
quiet. Itis their duty, as we think, to give frank and 
serious expression to these doubts and fears. Other- 
wise the pretensions of the country to have anything 
to do with its affairs in the outside world are 
absolutely unwarranted. It is most important 
that anyone who has an opinion on these questions 
should make it known. But that does not imply that 
a Liberal Government ought to repudiate the treaty. 
It has to remember what is often true of positive 
mistakes and still much truer of doubtful transac- 
tions—that to undo what has been done foolishly or 
with doubtful wisdom is often merely to aggravate the 
mischief, Of course, a set of men may feel so strongly 
about a particular act that they cannot take office 
because they cannot recall it. Grenville and 
Windham could hardly have taken office just after 
the Peace of Amiens, the peace of which we 
thought Sheridan made the remark which Mr. 
Morley refers to the Peace of Paris, that it was a peace 
everyone was glad of and none were proud of. But no 
possible Government could take office this year or next 
year except on the assumption that the treaty with 
Japan is to remain. To adhere to that treaty is the 
alternative to a general disturbance and unsettlement 
of our foreign relations which no set of practical men 
could affect to think less of a misfortune than the 
continuance of an arrangement they mistrust. Further, 
no set of practical men would be likely to be found who 
would not consider that the disadvantages of the 
alliance itself are far less grave than the loss of credit 
and stability which a nation suffers if it begins to 
tamper with its treaties. 

Continuity of foreign policy: then, has very clear 
and defined limits as a principle. Some people merely 
mean by it that party spirit ought not to be allowed 
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to derange a national policy. But it is only 
rarely that it happens that party becomes faction 
to such an extent that a set of men support or con- 
demn a foreign policy because it is the policy of a 
party. No one could tax the Liberal leaders with 
such conduct. They are very quick, as Mr. Morley 
well said this week, to come to the aid of any Foreign 
Minister who seems to be singled out for a definite 
Press attack from one quarter of the continent. If 
Prince Bulow is behind the attacks on Lord Lansdowne 
he is only helping to make Lord Lansdowne more 
popular in the place where his popularity matters 
to him. Continuity of policy means that a Government 
on taking office must give to the transactions and 
obligations for which its predecessors are respons- 
ible their due importance in applying their own 
policy. It does not mean that a Government must copy 
everything from its predecessors. A Liberal Govern- 
ment need not start debt collecting in Venezuela with 
Germany or repeat the cession of the Islands of Samoa. 
The next Government will find in force an agreement 
and a friendship with the nation which the best Liberals 
for more than a century have worked to bring into 
this relationship with us. It will, therefore, continue 
with special pleasure a policy which belongs emphatic- 
ally to its own spirit and traditions. It will find in 
force a treaty with Japan, of the wisdom of which many 
Liberals are doubtful, though no Liberal, so far as 
we know, wishes to repeal it. It will treat the 
situation which it inherits in a liberal and pacific spirit, 
as the heir to friendships, but not the heir to quarrels. 
As Sir Edward Grey has well said, a Liberal Govern- 
ment will interpret treaties and agreements in the 
sense that their ‘authors have publicly put on them. 
They will be treated as agreements meant to make 
friends not to make enemies, and it is only by bearing 
that significance that what we think to be the 
most important of these arrangements can survive. 
Ifthe Anglo-French agreement becomes an instrument 
of discord in Europe its day will be short. Suspicions 
and jealousies will spring up in both countries. If 
things go wrong, there will be recriminations and 
chagrins. Nothing could be better for the future of 
the agreement and the development of all that is good 
in our existing relations than the accession to power of 
a Government which will cherish the doctrine that 
England may have many friends, but that there is no 
Power which is of nature or necessity her enemy. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


E TOCQUEVILLE’S prediction that the advent 

of democracy would mean the accession of 
mediocrity to power and the disappearance of ‘‘ makers 
of history” was a plausible one, but its fulfilment 
appears to be least in evidence in those quarters 
where we should most expect it. The universal 
tendency of the Social Democratic organisa- 
tions to perfect the discipline of the caucus system 
by reducing their Parliamentary representatives 
to the status of delegates would, one would have 
thought, have repressed the rise of men of dominant 
personality. Yet in France and Italy it is all the 
other way —the men who arrest public attention 
are not so much M. Rouvier or M. Giolitti, but M. 
Jaurés or Signor Ferri. It is not merely that the 


Socialist leaders occupy positions of greater freedom 
and less responsibility. It is rather that they con- 
tinually strive, however imperfectly or however 
casuistically, to apply first principles to politics, to 
substitute ethics for tactics, whereas the hommes de 
gouvernement are engaged in those daily compromises 
which may be necessary, but are not impressively heroic. 
That is why the personality of M. Jaurés serves at the 
present moment as the point on which all the political 
controversy of to-day in France appears to concentrate 
itself. M. Jaurés, like Herr Bernstein, has, of course, 
his domestic difficulties with the high priests 
of his party. M. Jaurés has his duty to fellow- 
believers, and his Church is not confined to his own 
constituency nor to his own country; the Socialist 
church is catholic and, for a good Marxian, also 
apostolic. In other words, his Socialism, even if 
it be not altogether orthodox, is a religion, and the 
spectacle of a good man working out his own salva- 
tion in the presence of innumerable “ hard cases”’ 
is a spectacle to win the respect of gods and men. 

With M. Rouvier it is quite another matter. He is 
a homme de gouvernement, a capable financier, a 
dexterous politician, a very fair representative of that 
respectable ‘‘mandarinate”’ of the bourgeoisie whose 
limitations M. Hanotaux has described so acutely in 
his recent volume. He has reconstructed a Ministry 
which is far less doctrinaire than that of his prede- 
cessor M. Combes, and which seems to represent a 
general level of mediocrity both in opinion and in 
talent. The French Parliamentary system tends to 
produce a large number of eminently capable and ex- 
perienced politicians who serve their committees as 
vapporteurs and pass in and out of Ministries, but it 
does not tend to throw up a great tribune. 

As the strenuous apologist of the Ministry of 
M. Combes, M. Jaurés was in some danger of losing 
his independence ; as the critic of the Ministry 
of M. Rouvier he has regained it. Since last May 
his Parliamentary group of Socialists has joined 
hands with the Revolutionary Socialists. |The 
results are gradually making themselves apparent in 
a new grouping of French political opinion which 
the senatorial elections in January and the elections 
for the Chamber in May will probably accentuate. It 
would seem as if we are destined to see a concentration 
of the partiesof the Centre in opposition to the Extreme 
Left, in which case we may look for a Ministry after 
the pattern of M. Méline of a somewhat militant 
temper, both in foreign policy in general and in fiscal 
policy in particular. The fate of the Radicals is likely 
to be a hard one,for ground between the upper and 
nether millstones they suffer some danger of effacement. 
Their vigilant anti-clericalism has suffered eclipse 
on the Separation Bill, which they regard as much too 
tender to the vested interests of the Catholic Church, 
and they have never forgiven their Socialist allies for 
the famous Article 4 of the bill by which Church 
property is handed over in fee simple to the Catholic 
associations without the power to alter their creed 
in independence of the hierarchy. At the same 
time, we are not inclined to emphasise the diyer- 
gences between Radical and Socialist which at 
present find expression in independent candidatures. 
M. Guesde’s declaration that the Socialists would 
insist upon the points which divided them from the 
Radicals has been explained by M. Jaurés, who is a 
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consummate tactician, to hold good only of first ballots. 
The principles of a ‘‘ pure” democracy after the pattern 
of Rousseau—electoral magistracies, a single chamber, 
and the like—which French Radicalism has stood 
for in the past have receded into the background. The 
general temper of the electorate seems to be one of in- 
difference towards violent or drastic measures of any 
kind Anti-clericalism, as Waldeck-Rousseau was 
fond of remarking, can never furnish forth a 
‘‘whole”’ political programme; it is rather an ad- 
ministrative attitude of mind, and it is only when the 
country feels itself menaced or threatened that it is 
roused to active measures. 

Since the fall of M. Combes anti-clericalism and 
anti-militarism have been out of fashion, and it was 
anti-clericalism and anti-militarism which kept the 
Right and Left Centres apart. Their mutual attrac- 
tion for one another now finds expression in the 
attempts of organs like the Zemps and Débais to divert 
attention to the dangers to the stability of the Republic 
involved inthe Internationalism of M.Jaurés. M. Jaurés’s 
chief weakness is his liability to be associated with 
M. Guesde and M. Hervé, the one of whom declares 
that the Republic is ‘after all only a name,” and the 
other of whom preaches the doctrine of passive 
resistance among recruits. 

In these circumstances the position of M. Jaurés 
has been a very difficult one, and he has had to suffer 
his share of detraction rude. But it was hardly neces- 
sary for him to repudiate, as he has just done, the 
suggestion that he favours an alliance with Germany. 
His standpoint is simply that of a citizen of Europe 
who knows that it is necessary to distinguish between 
the German Chancellery and the German people, and 
that so long as France pursues a studiously courteous 
and conciliatory policy towards the German Govern- 
ment French Socialists can count on the alliance of their 
German comrades as acheck upon any warlike designs 
of the German Government. German Socialists have no 
Parliamentary control over the issues of peace and war, 
and it is not in the least likely that Socialist conscripts 
would mutiny, but in the threat of a general strike 
they have a powerful economic weapon which might 
paralyse the mobilisation of the German army, and it 
is a weapon of the value of which Belgian and German 
Socialists, inspired by the example of Russia, are 
beginning to take account. M. Jaurés knows this 
very well, and his attitude in the Morocco affair and 
the Delcassé episode has been simply dictated by a 
not unwholesome disapproval of the secrecy and 
chicanery of diplomatic methods. He stands for 
the direct influence of public opinion upon foreign 
policy. 





MR. BALFOUR AT EDINBURGH. 


5 le is no country that more loves to do honour 

to her sons than Scotland, especially when they 
have proved themselves honourable and unashamed 
oftheir mother. I am too loyal a Scot to do other 
than share this feeling; and I certainly think that 
Edinburgh did well to welcome among her citizens one 
who does not forget either the place or the race whence 
he sprang. There are few names Scotland has more 
cause toremember with both gratitude and aversion 
than that of Balfour. Their most famous man was the 
person Knox called ‘‘ Maister James,” he that “ either 


rewells or else misrewells Scotland,” ‘‘the most corrupt 
man of his age,” who “served withall parties, desertedall, 
and yet profited by all.” It was small wonder that Knox 
warned the godly “to beware of his race and pro- 
geny.” There was, too, a Michael Balfour ‘‘ especial 
servant” to James Earl of Bothwell, sent by him on 
not too cleanly errands, In the century that followed 
several Balfours attained fame; two, Alexander and 
James, were both at Bothwell Brig, and suffered 
heavily in consequence ; other two, George and John, 
helped to give Archbishop Sharp his quietus, the last 
named, better known as Balfour of Burleigh, attains a 
kind of immortality in one of Scott’s most famous tales. 
But as if to show the fine impartiality of those who 
bear the name, a certain Major Balfour was very zealous 
against the Nonconformists of his day, swore that 
both Charles Stuart and James were among ‘‘ God's 
own elect,” and was ready to string up any man who 
doubted what he affirmed to be the fact. The name is 
as celebrated in fiction as in history, and wherever it 
appears it has always a fine Northern flavour about it, 
the Balfours, whether men of Fife or the Lothians, 
always speaking of the nation and the soil. 

I would not, then, judge either Mr. Balfour or 
Edinburgh adversely for an act which he himself was 
forward to put outside the scope of all party politics. 
Yet grave exception may well be taken to his state- 
ment that our political differences are ‘‘ relatively 
unimportant.” I frankly abhor the politics he 
represents, and my dislike to his _ principles 
is based upon the love of my people and their hard- 
won Empire, to use aterm I profoundly dislike for 
constitutional and historical as much as moral reasons. 
It is possible, indeed, to speak the truth even in compli- 
ments, for those that are not true are no real com- 
pliments. Yet if political opinions express character 
they must be construed through it; to praise them is 
to praise what may be open to grave moral censure. 
But when we read either character through opinions or 
opinions through character, it is impossible to speak 
of them as “relatively unimportant.” Let it be here 
clearly recognised that 1 do not question Mr. Balfour's 
sincerity ; but it used to be a maxim in old days that sin- 
cerity was no test of truth. Many think that Mr. Balfour 
has lowered the standard of public life; that he has 
weakened the reign of conscience ; that his policy has 
laid the basis of social disorder, of much popular 
misery, and tends to imperial decay. And it is because 
many so believe as honestly as, though possibly no 
more honestly than, Mr. Balfour holds the opposite, 
that they really think the important thing about him is 
his action on our national mind and character ; an action 
that perhaps can best be described by saying that he has 
been in politics what David Hume was in philosophy. 
Hume we may be better able to bear in literature than 
to suffer in public affairs and national policies. He was 
an amiable, an excellent man, wrote English, whether 
historical or philosophical, in a style marked by what 
Gibbon used to call ‘‘its careless felicities”; but all 
the same the character of Hume made him poor as a 
guide, worse as an authority, and the worst of all 
actors in public affairs. 

Mr. Balfour claimed to be aScotsman, but I think 
I have heard the then younger bloods of the party he 
so well represents laugh at Mr. Gladstone for claiming 
to be a Scotsman in Scotland, a Welshman in Wales, 
and soon. Yet Mr. Gladstone’s claim was more just 
than Mr. Balfour’s. He is Scotch on one side of him, and 
one only. It once was regarded as a fact to be recko ned 
with and duly allowed for, that the outcome of mixed 
races exhibited the defects rather than the excellencies 
of the two bloods that ran in his veins. There are, 
indeed, two kinds of successful Scotsmen in the world. 
There is the Scotsman who keeps his own 
counsel, agrees with the circle he addresses or 
is accustomed to live in, who says and does 


nothing that could in any way off nd any prejudice 
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by which he hopes to profit. And there is the still 
more typical Scotsman, suave but passionate, a lover 
of truth, freedom, honour, who loves victory and 
success as means rather than ends, who is easily 
moved by an act of injustice or a tale of wrong, and who 
would gladly throw away his life for the ideal that com- 
mands his conscience. Possibly as good an example of 
this class as can be found is the old border farmer who 
so loved his farm that his one grief in death was to be 
parted from it ; an eternity, he said, spent in cultivating 
its fields was good enough for him, provided, he added, 
with characteristic caution, he could have it at a fair 
rent. The phrase which the great humanist of the 
sixteenth century used to characterise the mind and 
genius of his own countrymen is often quoted: ‘ Pra- 
fervidum ingenium Scotorum”’; but that perfervid mind 
or genius marks only one class. There is another 
where the qualifying adjective is better “‘ frigidum ” or 
‘*infidum ” rather than ‘‘ preefervidum.” 

However, my purpose is not to write in complimen- 
tary or caustic or any terms whatever of Mr. Balfour’s 
character, but to call attention tocertein omissions or 
oversights in his speech. He seized upon Edinburgh 
as an outward and visible symbol of the history of 
Scotland, he praised it as an epitome in a softened and 
beautified form of the great characteristics of our 
Scottish past and people. With all he said in its praise 
I cordially agree. The Scotsman has yet to be born 
who is not proud of the city which sits among its hills 
and refuses to become the spoil of ‘‘the railway engineer 
and of the suburban architect”; nor can the Scotsman 
ever forget how fitly she preserves to-day the memory 
of those days which Mr. Balfour describes as a past 
of ‘‘brutal feudalism” and ‘‘unutterable gloom.” As 
one who has looked at her from every height, I can 
thank him from my soul for his praise of beauties he 
neither exaggerated nor over emphasised. Yet one 
could have wished a larger historical sense in his pic- 
ture. The city is full of memories of Margaret, our 
Saxon Queen; of Mary Stuart, our famous sovereign ; 
more than one Stuart was born in her, though too few 
died in their beds to make her romantic by the presence 
of their graves. One cannot walk through her streets 
or closes without hearing the sound of Highland or 
Border feuds on her causeways ; or go down the Cow- 
gate or the Canongate without remembering men of 
law and of letters ; or stand in the Grassmarket with- 
out thinking of the maiden and the men whose heads 
fell as her cold steel descended to embrace their necks. 
Her gaunt houses are not gaunt or empty tome. I 
have moods when the men and the City of the 
eighteenth and the earlier centuries re-live and enter 
the study of the imagination ; when one crosses the 
Nor’ lock with David Hume, runs to see the proces- 
sion carrying the image of St. Giles, or drops into the 
shop of Allan Ramsay to gossip about the last thing 
in literature. Ah! to be an exile from the City and 
the people one first knew and most loved is to be 
forced to ask, with the home-sick emigrant, ‘*‘ Why 
left I my home?” 

But why did Mr. Balfour think of Edinburgh and of 
Scottish history as reflected in literature? And why 
did he make such a poor selection of names? Why 
did he speak about Black, who was an Irishman, 
born in France, and forget Hutchison, who was more of 
a Scot and yet less Irish than his distinguished scientific 
contemporary? Why did he select Hume and forget 
Thomas Reid? Why, if typical names alone were 
wanted, did he omit James Boswell, who, of all men, 
ought to have been remembered by anyone who made 
a literary survey of Scotsmen eminent for service to the 
English speaking race even in the eighteenth century ? 
Then, was not Mr. Balfour’s plea that Scotland became 
great and famous in European literature and learn- 
ing only after the union of the Parliaments a very 
shallow and parliamentary view of the situation? It 
was certainly without any historical truth in it. 


There was, indeed, a very good reason why the 
Seventeenth century should have been called great 
in the history of Scotland; and there was certainly 
as much genius, even of akind that could have excelled 
in letters, in the struggle for freedom and in the noble 
ideas of the Northern people in the seventeenth cen- 
tury as there was in the eighteenth. Then one can 
feel how characteristic of him is the much he has ex- 
cluded, while no less characteristic is the way he has 
included people who have no right to stand there. How 
does he know where Leighton was born; and what 
right has he to include him, even in his perfunctory 
way, in the list of great Scotsmen who contri- 
buted to theological literature in the seventeenth 
century? Has he forgotten Andrew Melville; 
what he did for education; the learning and the 
enthusiasm for learning that marked him? Has he 
forgotten Robert Baillie and the letters he wrote from 
the Westminster Assembly and elsewhere, which make 
him one of the pleasantest gossips that ever talked on 
paper? Has he forgotten Samuel Rutherford ? 
Has he forgotten, too, John Brown, of Wamphray, a 
scholar that Scotland ought to remember and to be 
proud to remember? Has he forgotten John 
Forbes, of Corse, a great historian as well as Church- 
man? But above all I complain that he has quite for- 
gotten the degree in which Scotland helped England 
in the seventeenth century. It did far more for it then 
than even inthe eighteenth. In England Scotland was 
often unwise ; at home it was entirely prudent. In the 
first years of the covenanting struggle it helped power- 
fully the party of freedom in England, while the revolu- 
tion of 1688 may be said to have been the victory 
of Scotland in English politics. These are things 
that he who runs may read. The complaint 
here is that Mr. Balfour has forgotten them, and has 
done justice neither to himself nor to his subject. It 
is very hard to think how a man can walk along 
Princes-street and not think of Allan Ramsay ; how he 
can traverse the Canongate and not think of Robert 
Fergusson with Burns’s monument pointing the way 
to his grave ; and certainly the man who remembered 
Hugh Blair ought not to have forgotten Principal 
Robertson. These are hurriedly spotted defects ina 
speech which was so good we can only regretthat it was 
not better. But the man outwardly Scotch can never 
say the thing that seems adequate of the city that is 
the choicest home and best epitome of the race. 
A. M. FArrRBairn. 





CATS. 


LADY, Miss Violet Hunt, has lately dared to write 

the autobiography of a cat.* She has written it for 
children, and particularly for little girls; and her cat 
is conceived just as it might appear to the mind of a nice 
little girl who was kind to cats because she found them 
agreeable playthings. It is clear from her book that 
Miss Hunt has observed cats with some care. The cat 
she has chosen for a hero tells us a good deal about the 
habits of his race, how they lap, how they behave when 
they are little, and how their mother behaves to them. 
He also tells us much about the tastes of cats. But he 
never lets us forget for a moment that what ke is telling 
us is the result of human observations. He explains him- 
self plausibly enough, but just as a human being might 
explain him who regarded a cat as a pleasant ornament to 
the home, and who had learned from experience not to 
demand more of him than he would give. “Cats have 
the softest outsides,” this cat tells us, “but the hardest 
hearts of all animals.” This sentence, by itself, is enough 
to betray the humanity of Miss Hunt's cat. He judges his 
race by human standards, just like a dog, and utterly 
unlike a true cat. In fact, Miss Hunt has written an 





* ANIMAL AUTOBIOGRAPHIES: THE CAT. 


By Violet Hunt. 
London: Black. 6s. 
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amusing book for little girls; but she has not written the 
autobiography of a cat, which never will be written until 
some man of genius with a strain of unhuman wildness in 
him, some Borrow interested in cats instead of in gipsies, 
chooses to undertake it. 

The cat is usually misunderstood because he _ is 
regarded as a domestic animal. He has shared our 
homes for thousands of years, but he is no more domes- 
ticated than the mice or the crickets who have also lodged 
with us for so long. Unlike these creatures, the cat is not 


afraid of us. Unlike the dog, he has civilised manners, 


but they are the manners of his own civilisation, not of 
ours. A home to a dog is something quite different from 
a wood or a field. It is the abode of his master, which by 
his master’s infinite kindness he is sometimes allowed to 
inhabit, though under the restriction of rules incompre- 
hensible but sacred. When he breaks these rules it is 
owing to the infirmity of his canine nature, an infirmity 
which he deplores as the drunkard deplores his intem- 
perance. Every dog would be a man if he could, and 
confesses himself to be the poor relation of humanity. 
But for a cat his own kind are as much the centre of the 
universe as man is for men. Like Aristippus, he is at 
home everywhere and everywhere he is wild—that is to say, 
feline. The house is only a more comfortable kind of 
forest for him, and when he is going to lie down on the 
hearthrug ke kneads it just as if it were the grass in a 
jungle. Being a most skilful beast of prey he does not 
break ornaments when he walks among them, any more 
than he breaks twigs when he is hunting in the forest, 
for breakage means noise. He is dainty in his habits 
not because human beings like him to be dainty 
but because his mother has taught him the im- 
memorial daintiness of her race. As for the human 
beings who share the home in which he _ lives, 
he regards them as indifferently as those wild crea- 
tures of the forest which he does not eat. Someone has 
conjectured that he supposes mankind to be a species of 
moving trees, from the branches of which varieties of 
savoury unvegetable fruit occasionally drop; but this is 
going too far. For, though the cat is indifferent to man- 
kind as a race, he will often grow fond of individuals ; 
and there is something very flattering in the exceptional 
affection of a cat. Most human beings, particularly 
men, make no effort to gain it, and are contented with 
the devotion of a dog. They say openly that they prefer 
a dog because he is so ready to love and admire them; 
and this is the reason why dogs, with all their incor- 
rigible uncleanness, have become the favourite domestic 
animals of man. Man has just as strong a natural desire 
to be worshipped as to worship; but it is a desire which 
the constitution of the universe is not apt to gratify. 
When, therefore, man discovered in the dog an animal 
ready to recognise that divinity which the forces of 
nature so studiously ignored, he took the dog to his 
heart and home. But there has always been something 
uneasy and pathetic in their relations; for the dog. try 
as he will, cannot learn the tastes and habits of men; 
and the man cannot but feel that the tastes and habits 
of the dog lessen the value of his worship. Dogs prove 
their devotion even by their pliability in the hands of 
the breeder; they are ready to be toy terriers or St. Ber- 
nards, pugs or greyhounds, just as man may prefer; but 
whatever form or coat he may impose upon them, he can- 
not breed their incurable uncleanness out of them; and 
the fact remains that man is a god only to the most un- 
clean of animals. 

There are, however, bold and undeluded spirits 
among men who do not crave for any kind of worship; 
and these are apt to strike up a friendship with cats, a 
friendship based upon a likeness of character and philo- 
sophy ; for the cat, too, has a bold and undeluded spirit, 
looks realities in the face, and scorns sentiment as 
cowardice. The cat ought to be the favourite animal of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. His heroes, such as Julius Cesar 
and Bluntschli have a contempt for exacting affec- 
tion, a power of falling on their feet and of getting what 
they want because they understand the conditions of life, 


which is very feline. It is a proof of our persistent senti- 
mentality that we use the word feline almost always in 
a bad sense. The cat goes about his business quietly 
and without fuss. He kills a mouse and eats it, without 
any proclamation that he does so for the advancement 
of civilization. But we see something underhand and 
sinister in this quietness. The female cat is the best 
of mothers. So long as her kittens need her care, she 
gives her life to them, and is ready to give it for 
them. But when they are old enough to shift for them- 
selves she ceases to be a mother and lives once more for 
herself. ‘This shocks us. If she were to insist upon 
suckling them when they had grown old enough to 
prefer mice to milk, if she followed them about mewing, 
lest they should fall into imaginary dangers, and hinder- 
ing all their games with her baseless apprehensions, 
we should call her the most human and the tenderest of 
animals. She does nothing of the kind, because she has 
a clear understanding of her functions and knows where 
they end. For the same reason she will not adopt 
the ideals of human beings; for she knows that she is a 
cai, and that no amount of trying will make her anything 
else. Hence her great efficiency in whatever she considers 
her business. The dog is commonly supposed to have 
more intelligence than the cat because he will learn to 
die for his country, or to beg. The cat will do neither, but 
while the dog would starve in a forest the cat would thrive 
herself and bring up a thriving family. She despises the 
dog as Mr. Shaw’s clear-sighted heroes despise the blind 
characters of his plays, who are always straining, and agonis- 
ing, and fighting about nothing, making sport for the 
gods as the dog makes sport for his master. 

Yet it is worthy of remark that the cat, for all his 
knowledge of his own mind and place in the universe, is 
not a dull or commonplace animal. The dog is prosaic 
because he is sentimental and futile. We know him from 
his failures. He is made up of inadequacies, like a volume 
of minor poetry, and just as obvious and tiresome. But 
there is a mystery in the clear-eyed simplicity of the cat 
which no man has ever fathomed. Dogs worship men, 
but men have worshipped cats because of this mystery in 
them, this unchanging wildness, which is a sign of the depth 
of richness of the cat instinct. The cat roams about the 
house in the night as if it were a jungle, while the dog 
sleeps in his kennel like a man in bed. A cat may be lying 
on your hearthrug now with such an air of abandonment 
to the comforts of domesticity that you would think he had 
no ambition except to lie purring and slack in the heat of 
the fire all his life. Yet in another hour, perhaps, he will 
be on the topmost ridge of the roof and under the frosty 
stars, his whole body arched and taut with passion, his 
screams startling you out of your first sleep as if he were a 
devil just transfixed by the spear of the Archangel Michael. 
We make our stock jokes about caterwauling ; yet there is 
something always terrible about it, and no familiarity can 
harden us against that strange manner of expressing the 
tender passion. The cat has the strongest sense of 
decorum ; but he flings it uway like the winter garment of 
repentance when passion makes him lyrical under the 
stars. In his rule of life there is a time for restraint and 
a time for abandonment. Whatever he does he gives his 
whole mind to it and never allows the business on hand 
or the mood of the moment to be confused by the con- 
sideration of what he might be doing if he were something 
different from what he is. Hence he is the most 
expressive of all living creatures. Every posture, every 
limb, every hair of his body express his purpose, whether 
he lies relaxed in a luxurious enjoyment which a Neapoli- 
tan might envy, or, swollen to twice his proper size, glares 
and bristles at a yelping dog, or crouches with ears 
lowered, head thrust forward, and limbs almost coiled 
for a spring upon his prey. It is this power of expression 
which has made him the delight of all Luman beings who 
like to see a thing well done for its own sake. Though he 
does nothing for art’s sake, he is the chief artist among 
animals; while the poor dog, who does everything for 
art’s sake, is no artist at all, and can express nothing 
except his desire to be something different from what he is. 
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IMPERIAL THEATRE: THE PERFECT LOVER. 


The popularity of Mr. Alfred Sutro’s plays is an inte- 
teresting phenomenon. His morals, his satire, his 
characters go down with inevitable smoothness ; his 
attacks upon follies and vices score popular successes. A 
good deal of flattery goes to the producing of these gratify- 
ing results. 7he Walls of JFericho was an assault upon 
“the smart set,” whose doings afford such frequent oppor- 
tunities for the pleasant exercise of a shocked curiosity ; 
it flattered the average prosperous audience, conscious in 
themselves of steadier conduct. The Perfect Lover im- 
plies an attack upon the principles of money-greedy and 
unscrupulous financiers, while b~ the introduction of an 
elopement of a wife, arranged to catch easy floating sym- 
pathy, it flatters a modern audience’s conceit of their own 
high broadmindedness. The social satire in both plays is 
circumscribed by class distinctions, and in such satire there 
is always an element of flattery which those who are not 
attacked enjoy. : 

The play is the story of a temptation, succumbed to, re- 
pented of, and atoned for. Joe Tremblett, a struggling 
journalist, who has hard work to support his wife and 
daughter, is offered one morning by his brother William, an 
unscrupulous financier, big with cent. per cent., £5,000 if he 
will persuade Mrs. William Tremblett to ask a Lord Car- 
dew to sell his estate. This young nobleman, a great friend 
of Joe’s, is on the point of going out to Canada. In early 
days he tried to marry Lilian Tremblett, William's wife, 
wio loved him in return, but a parent’s_ prohibition 
separated them, and now married and miserable she still 
loves him and he—he is “the perfect lover.” She has in- 
variably knuckled under to her bullying husband; but 
when ordered to go to her lover, whom he had always 
jealously forbidden the house, she refused, knowing 
that her lover would deny her nothing, and being deter- 
mined never to use influence of such a nature to enrich 
her husband. So William has come to Joe; for Lilian 
trusts her brother-in-law. He tells Joe that he has secret 
knowledge that there is coal on Lord Cardew’s estate, and 
that if he can only buy it at what would seem a reasonable 
price he will make a huge fortune. Joe at first refuses to 
have anything to do with such a proposal; but, over- 
persuaded by his wife, and for the sake of his daughter, he 
goes to his sister-in-law. He tells her in a shame-faced 
fashion—everything ; the reason of her husband’s anxiety 
to buy, the commission he will get, and that this is her last 
chance of seeing the man she loves. He begs her to go, 
for £5,000 will mean much to him. She _ goes to 
“the perfect lover” with the deed of sale in her hand 
ready for his signature. He persuades her to come with 
him to Canada. His aunt (her godmother) will chaperone 
them, and after the decree mist they can marry. She re- 
fuses; she falters; she consents. 

At this moment Joe, who has been haunted by the fear 
of what may happen, comes in to take her home. He 
pleads ; but he is in a false position. He knew the risk he 
ran in sending her to her lover to gain his own 
ends. Lord Cardew has signed the transfer, and, 
what is more, he substitutes Joe’s name for William’s 
in the deed. What are coal mines or _ millions 
when the cab is actually at the door! Joe indignantly 
asserts that his sanction to the elopement is not to be 
bought, although he may have sold himself to his brother 
the day before; but, at the sight of the happiness of the 
lovers, and recollecting the brutaisity of his brother, he 
gives them his blessing and ABSENT-MINDEDLY carries 
off the document which makes him the master of millions. 
In the last act his brother calls on him for the deed. He 
does not know his wife has run away, and is in high 
spirits, while Joe is suffering under an oppression of shame 
which the thought that he has won a little fortune for his 
daughter cannot lighten. The man of business perceives 
the substitution of names, and Joe, waking up to his 
chance, demands twenty thousand pounds instead of five 
before consenting to retransfer the property to his brother. 
The financier agrees, with a groan. euvesr, he quickly 
recovers himself, and, pacing up and down the room, con- 
soles himself for the fight of his wife (of which Joe has 
just informed him) by picturing the millions that are now 
in store for him. As a result of these outpourings regard- 
ing the value of the property, Joe, who has been only 
toying with the pen, refuses to sign, and the baffled black- 
guard leaves the room. Joe’s wife and child come in to 
comfort him. She repents of having employed domestic 
pressure to induce him to get the £5,000, seeing how miser- 
able he is. Compunction proving stronger than parental 
love, he throws the precious deed upon the fire. So Lord 


Cardew will keep his coal after all and Joe his stainless 
conscience, 

We have endeavoured to tell the story in a way which 
will suggest its weak points. Joe's temptation was 
undoubtedly strong, and it is a good motive for a 
play; but the curious thing about the workings of 
his mind, as the dramatist shows them, is that it 
never occurs to him that the worst part of his action lies in 
helping to cheat his friend. His obvious course would have 
been to go to Lord Cardew and say, “ Look here, my swindler 
of a brother wants to buy your estate because he knows 
there is a coal mine under it. He tried to bribe me with a 
dazzling offer to work upon you indirectly ; for the sake of 
my girl I am going to put my pride in my pocket and ask 
you to remember me when you reap the advantages of what 
I have told you.” Secondly, it is improbable that, having 
rebutted the suggestion that he could be bribed into allow- 
ing his sister-in-law to run away by the substitution of his 
name in the deed, he should, after he had let them go, 
completely forget that it had been done. The 
brother may be a_ bad character, but he is cer- 
tainly a worse business man. Few men capable of over- 
acute company promoting would put themselves in the 
power of a man they were using as an instrument (there 
were plenty of lies handy) by revealing a secret which would 
enable the other to make his own terms; nor would he 
descant upon the magnitude of his profits before seeing the 
signature to the deed which made them his; especially 
when his brother had just raised him £15,000 by what he 
supposed was a particularly “smart” piece of double 
dealing. 

But the most significant part of the play lies in the 
appeals by which the stage elopement of the two lovers 
is made to win the audience’s applause. In the first 
place, the husband is shown, as a brutal bully, from 
whom in any case it would be better for a woman to sepa- 
rate; so this instance of conjugal infidelity is not one of 
any real interest. It is hard to feel concern about the 
fate of a woman who had not the courage to marry the 
man she preferred, or, having chosen money, never showed 
afterwards a gleam of cynical spirit towards either her 
husband or her own emotions. There are many such, per- 
haps, but they are not interesting people. “The perfect 
lover,” too, is a stick covered with leather. Yet the dreari- 
ness of the situation is disguised by the lover’s disregard 
for a fortune at the moment when he wants every weapon 
to fight the world with on behalf of the woman he loves; 
while the presence of a chaperone during the earlier part 
of their lives together, which does not alter the rights or 
the wrongs of the situation one jot, is a sort of veil which 
people who don’t want to think are glad to have thrown 
over things. They do not want to trouble themselves about 
rights and wrongs, and they dread the conclusion they 
may come to. They are content to feel that two people, 
one of whom had much to bear and the other of whom 
showed such a fine indifference to money and such a deli- 
cate regard for proprieties, must be right. Mr. Sutro’s 
methods are those that suit them. The play was enthusi- 
actically received. Mr. Waller played the good brother 
very effectively. Mr. McKinnel made the most of William 


Tremblett. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF OIL PAINTERS. 


ECENT events have induced the Institute, after a 
brief trial of the “close show” system, to throw 

open its doors once more to the unattached outsider. 
Yet the deterioration in general quality, that one might 
expect, is barely noticeable. It is true that Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron is absent, and that one or two other exhibitors 
of importance have either dropped out or abstained from 
sending work. But others have taken their places, and 
the difference is wonderfully non-apparent. As usual, 
strong support is given by Sir George Reid and Mr. FE. A. 
Hornel, representing the academic and non-academic 
phases of Scottish art. The former’s three-quarter 
length portrait of Sir J. Wilson Swan, F.R.S.—in a 
grey frock-coat suit with a white waistcoat—is a pleasing 
example of his fresh colour and direct style. The fact 
that it reveals no new departure in no way detracts 
from its merits or its power to please. Neither is the 
familiarity of Mr. Hornel’s “Lily Pool” to its disadvan- 
tage; each painter, working in a widely different sphere, 
has consolidated his aim and matured his method to an 
extent that spells finality. The construction of the “ Lily 
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Pool ” shows us three children wading knee-deep in water 
amid the flags and flowers that float on its surface; the 
figures are interwoven with the landscape by the mosaic 
method of painting that we know, and the arrangement of 
tints, the scheme of silvery lighting, and the outward 
simplicity obtained by this method, are full of 
restful charm. The mosaic method has, of course, 
the limitations of mosaic as well as the attraction. 
Its effect is a flat effect pictorially. There are the laws 
of perspective to be observed, but few problems of dis- 
tance to solve; it is decoration, and surface decoration 
at that. But if this artist is content with this, we have 
no cause to grumble. 

Mr. L. R. Garrido’s work is a little new in character 
this year. He appears to have grown tired of demon- 
strating the possibilities of really striking brushwork in 
renderings of a certain type of childhood. Instead, he 
gives us two pictures more restrained in technique. But 
his devotion to strong colour is even greater than hereto- 
fore; in fact, his colour becomes almost lurid in his “In 
Venice,” where the two foreground figures are silhouetted 
against a flaming orange sky. The “Lake View” is a 
landscape, the twilight gloom of which is relieved by a 
somewhat inexplicable passage of brilliant light across water 
in the foreground. There are three small nudes on the 
bank to the right, whose bodies have mercifully escaped 
this shaft of brilliance; they are low-toned and daintily 
drawn, but their presence, while it enhances the senti- 
ment of weirdness, scarcely lessens the bewilderment that 
the canvas with its phenomena of contrast provokes. 
Antother painter with equally emphatic but totally 
different ideas is Mr. F. F. Foottet, whose important work 
is generally to be seen in another place. Praise, how- 
ever, is due to his comparatively small twilight picture of 
“Torquay Harbour ”—a nocturne very tender in colour 
and treatment, very poetic in its suggestion of pier and 
pier-head lights, of ships and their masts, seen dimly 
through the blue vapours of the coming night. A sea- 
shorescape of another kind is shown by Mr. Leslie Thom- 
son in his “ Anglesey Coast.” Devoid of great subtlety 
in conception and treatment, it is nevertheless keenly 
observed. The silver shimmer on the sea beyond 
the headland and the limpid blues and greens of 
the mid-distance water are wholly sympathetic; the 
shore witk its brown rocks and white farmhouse is not 
over-elaborated with detail, and shares naturally the sim- 
plicity of Nature’s scheme. The sailing-boat alone seems 
to be the one superfluous incident in this carefully-thought- 
out composition, especially as it is somewhat papery in 
texture; but, on the whole, the local sentiment of the 
Anglesey coast, as one recalls it, is suggested kere with 
peculiar force. Well-handled, also, is Mr. Montague 
Smythe’s moonlight “Old Sluice Gate, Wisbech,” and the 
Dutch feeling of Mr. James S. Hill finds a suitable outlet 
in his grey “On the Sand Dunes.” Mr. George Wether- 
bee’s pastoral “To Fresh Woods and Pastures New,” Mr. 
G. E. Brciin Morison’s classically treated “Southern 
Twilight—Tivoli, Rome,” Mr. Alexander Mann’s Claus- 
like “Orchard,” Mr. F. Stuart Richardson’s “ Caller 
Herrin,” Mr. Terrick Williams’s vivacious “ Fruits of the 
Soutl—Tangier,” and Miss Edith Clink’s precise, but by 
no means unpleasant “The Bridge, Arundel,” may be 
noted as fairly interesting painting. A pure seascape, 
“Easting Down,” by Mr. A. J. Pazolt, recalls some good 
work of the same kind, which the artist showed at the 
last Academy. But there is no seascape of very distinctive 
character at the Institute. 

In figure subjects Mr. J. S. Eland’s “A Toiler” is 
singularly suggestive of its title, while it shows re- 
straint and refinement both in sentiment and treatment. 
Excellent in texture and colour, also, is Mr. Talbot 
Hughes's “ Thoughts O’er the Sea,” and there is quality in 
Mr. Robert Fowler’s “Pandora.” It is pleasant to dis- 
cover such pictures as these amid the horde of “kiss-me- 
mammie ” futilities and unintelligent allegories that un- 
fortunately continue to occupy too much space. 

F. J. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN CRISIS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SIR,—With considerable interest have I followed vour 
comments and criticism of what is regarded in England as 
“the Austro-Hungarian crisis.” One or two points, however, 
appear to me somewhat obscure and to border upon in- 
accuracy. A week or so ago I noticed that one of your 
paragraphs justified the Emperor’s refusal to grant the 
“language in the army” demand in the following manner: 
First, because “the Magyar-speaking races are in a 
minority of the total population of Hungary”; secondly, 
for the reason “that there are not nearly enough Magyar- 
speaking officers in the Hungarian army to give the new 
words of command.” As to the former, your “ note writer” 
had a very ancient set of figures in his mind and not the 
latest returns. Even in 1900 Hungarian was spoken by 
54-74 per cent. of the entire population, and the increase 
every year is so extraordinary that in twenty-five years the 
whole of Hungary will be covered with Magyar-speaking 
races. Having just concluded a tour in the Slavic-German 
districts of Hungary, I confess to having been forced to 
change my opinions of the so-called racial bitterness that 1s 
supposed to exist in these far-away regions between the 
Magyars and the Slav elements. The cohesion between 
these widely differing races is considerably greater than the 
Austrian-minded Viennese correspondents desire to make 
known, for they stand out in remarkable contrast to the 
Tsechs, Slovenes, Dalmatians, Poles, and Ruthenians who 
so effectually harass the aims of Austrian statesmen in the 
Austrian part of the dual monarchy. 

As to the second point, it is quite true that the number 
of Magyar-speaking officers is inadequate, the reasons for 
which being not far to seek. The principle of the old en- 
actment was that none but Hungarians should—as far as 
possible—be placed at the head of Hungarian troops. 
Article XI. runs thus: “The right is given to the King of 
Hungary to command the Hungarian Army,” and then 
follows a distinct and important qualification—“ He must 
command it in Hungarian.” Both these principles have 
gradually fallen into desuetude. Hungarian regiments 
were swamped with Austrian officers, a fact which explains 
somewhat the second point | attempt to prove; but, what 
is more important, quite one-third of the Hungarian officers 
available were transferred to Austrian regiments. Inade- 
quacy, therefore, was met by the spirit and practice of an- 
nihilation. 

Quite apart from this, however, one is forced to admit 
that the national characteristics of the Hungarians are 
averse to the rigid discipline of military service, in times of 
peace particularly. This aversion, unfortunately, has been 
fostered by Austrian diplomatists, and no inducements have 
been offered to those who are thoroughly Hungarian in 
spirit. 

Until a few years ago military education was conducted 
exclusively in German, whilst the civil schools were 
thoroughly Hungarian in spirit. The foreign language 
and the Austrian spirit were great deterrent factors in the 
way of the young Hungarian. In military service the teach- 
ing of the civil schools is not merely suspended, it is con- 
tradicted. The atmosphere becomes German. The Hun- 
garian colours have disappeared, the arms and symbols of 
nationality are sought for in vain. They are not trained 
to fight for their country, but another. They do not hear 
their own tongue, and, as Count Apponyi puts it: “The 
symbol and bond of political unity between Hungarian 
citizens of all races is degraded there to the rank of a mere 
racial idiom.” Such are not special inducements to the 
young Hungarian. The desire of the Hungarians is, there- 
fore, that their constitutional right shall be recognised, and 
once this is granted the number of officers will speedily in- 
crease. 

To show the bitterness which in many cases exists be- 
tween the Hungarian officers and the German tongue, the 
following incident will suffice: 

A member of the English Bar is at present taking depo- 
sitions here in Budapest, and, losing his way one evening, 
inquired of an officer the way to his hotel. Being unac- 
quainted with Hungarian, he addressed the soldier in 
German, who for some time refused to understand him ; in 
fact, not until he found out that he was an Englishman did 
he offer to direct him. On many occasions in Hungary 
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officials have refused to accept my German and prefer Eng- 
lish or Hungarian. 

If I may again trespass, I find that in your note dated 
October 14 the obstinacy of the King is due to, o1 
is supported by, the people of Budapest (not -pesth), “ who 
are not much interested in constitutional questions.” If 
there is one thing that the masses in Hungary are united 
about it is army reform and an enlarged franchise ; and no 
other question is discussed in the cafés or in the journals. 
Even the Socialists—I mean, of course, the International 
Socialists—are awfully keen about the franchise, and whilst 
the King so flouts the Parliament and disregards the Con- 
stitution these larger reforms are all held in check; hence 
the masses take a lively interest in both. The appeal made 
to the Socialists by Kristoffy, the Minister of the Interior, 
was inspired by a desire to smash up the Coalition, and by 
no genuine conception of aiding the masses, for universal 
suffrage without secret voting would be a ruinous policy for 
the country to undertake. In commercial circles the con- 
sensus of opinion is in favour of Hungary retaining to the 
fullest extent her constitutional rights and ultimately dis- 
solving the narrow bond of union which holds together tne 
Dual Monarchy. The 7imes correspondent in Budapest is 
also quoted in support of the disfranchised in Hungary. This 
is another example of Austrian news, for I have yet to learn 
that the Times has a representative at Budapest. The 
figures used are those manipulated by the Roumanian pro- 
fessor. who contributed an article to the Contemporary 
Review, and whose name was given as Professor Drage- 
kischa (?) of Budapest, instead of Bukarest. They are by 
no means correct, but your writer bases his criticism of 
Magyar institutions on such. It must be remembered that 
of the Magyars who possess a vote gt per cent. are able 
to read and write. Superiority in this direction has re- 
mained unchallenged. The Germans, who form with the 
Magyars 61 per cent. of the entire population, are only a 
trifle lower in the scale, but the Roumanians fall to 37 per 
cent. There is also another point to consider, it is this: 
that many in the north-eastern and north-western parts of 
the country, by evading the tax-gatherer, are thus deprived 
of parliamentary power. Unless a reform of the Ballot Act 
comes with an enlarged franchise the difficulty will not be 
met. Hoping these rambling criticisms may be found of 
service.—Yours, etc., 

W. B. FORsTER-BOVILL. 


M. JAURES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—In your last issue you speak of M. Jaurés’s “en- 
dorsement of the eccentricities of Professor Hervé.” You 
do not specify these eccentricities, but, presumably, you 
mean M. Herve’s declaration, that if the Germans invade 
France he will not resist them, and that if the Reservists 
are called out he will proclaim a general strike of Re- 
servists. You appear not to be aware that M. Jaurés has 
repeatedly condemned these anarchical doctrines in the 
strongest language. His enemies, for obvious reasons, per- 
sist in attributing them to him. But such calumnies ought 
not to find their way into 7he Speaker.—Yours, etc., 

; E. S. BEEsty. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, October 24. 





STRONG 


HAT man is strong that turneth not 
To left or right upon his way ; 
Whose conscience idly burneth not 
For sins of some remembered day. 


Who, brooding not to fretfulness 
On errors of a former man, 

Behind him all forgetfulness, 
Moves onward steadfast in his plan. 


Foursquare he standeth, sure and fit, 
His weight of elemental power, 
From all the force of all things knit 
For instant action, hour by hour. 


H. G. A. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
MR. BIRRELL’S LIFE OF MARVELL. 


T is fortunate that the life of Andrew Marvell, if it 
was to be included in the series of ‘* Men of 
Letters,” should have fallen to the pen of Mr. Birrell , 
for the interest of the life being political and religious, 
as well as literary, sorts with the interests of the 
biographer ; and also, where facts are scanty, it is well 
to have an artist who can make bricks without too 
much dependence upon straw, or, to employ a more 
flattering figure, can make a soufflé with few eggs. If 
Mr. Birrell’s readers find his book readable, as they 
assuredly will, the praise is his; for the difficulty 
of his task can hardly be exaggerated. This is 
how he puts the case on his opening page : 


‘** A poet, a scholar,a traveller, a diplomat, a famous wit, 
au active member of Parliament from the Restoration to his 
death in 1678, the life of Andrew Marvell might a friori be 
supposed to be an easy one to write, at all events after the 
fashion in which men’s lives get written. But it is nothing 
of the kind, as many can testify. A more elusive, non- 
recorded character is hardly to be found. We know all about 
him, but very little of him. His parentage, his places of 
education, many of his friends and acquaintances are all 
known. He wrote nearly four hundred letters to his Hull 
constituents, carefully preserved by the corporation, in 
which he narrates with much particularity thecourse of public 
business at Westminster. Notwithstanding these materials, 
the man Andrew Marvell remains undiscovered. He rarely 
comes to the surface. Though both an author and a mem- 
ber of Parliment, not atrace of personal vanity is noticeable, 
and vanity is a quality of great assistance to the biographer. 
That Marvell was a strong, shrewd, capable man of affairs, 
with enormous powers of self-repression his Hull corres- 
pondence clearly proves, but what more he was it is hard to 
say. He rarely spoke during his eighteen years in the House 
of Commons. It is impossible to doubt that such a man in 
such a place was, in Mr. Disraeli’s phrase, ‘a personage.’ 
Yet when we look for recognition of what we feel sure was 
the fact, we faii to find it.” 


In collecting his impressions of this elusive per- 
sonality, Mr. Birrell has drawn freely on the Satires 
and Zhe Rehearsal Transposed, he has squeezed any 
chance drops of interest out of the Hull correspondence, 
and made the most of the few letters to private friends 
which show something of Marvell’s real opinions on 
questions of the day, with the result that he has written 
some very interesting and informing chapters on Marvell 
the Civil servant and Parliament man. I doubt if any 
history of this period has been written with less party 
spirit. But all Mr. Birrell’s researches have not thrown 
any fresh light on Marvell’s politics during the Civil 
War. He protests more than once against the 
‘‘popular but mistaken belief that Marvell was a 
Republican,” and declares that he stood for both King 
and Parliament; as undoubtedly he did, like most 
other sensible men, both before the rupture and for a 
while after the Restoration. But in regard to the 
period after 1653, and again in regard to that after 
1675, Professor Firth endorses the popular belief. 
“He had now” [1653] ‘‘ become an ardent Republican, 
and in his ‘Character of Holland’ describes the new 
State as ‘darling of heaven and of men _ the 
care.’” And again: “In 1675. . . instead of con- 
stitutional Monarchy he preached Republicanism.” 
It ought not, then, to be ‘‘ puzzling ” if Thomas Baker, 
the soctus ejectus of St. John’s, Cambridge, calls Marvell 
a ‘‘ bitter Republican,” for he would have known him, 
or known of him, only at the end of his life. In those 
days political opinions were in a state of flux, and if 
Milton, according to Mark Pattison, passed in twenty 
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years through the stages of Church-Puritan, Presby- 
terian, Royalist, Independent, Commonwealth’s man, 
Oliverian, it is probable that Milton’s friend followed 
him through a few of these phases. It is not impossible 
that Marvell thought at the time, as undoubtedly he 
said later, that the Civil War was a blunder, and that 
may have prevented his taking any side; but there is 
abundant evidence that he was happy under the 
Commonwealth, and I do not recall any evidence for 
Mr. Birrell’s statement that ‘‘ when the Restoration 
came Marvell rejoiced.” Certainly he did not greet the 
monarch’s return, as Waller did, with a congratulatory 
ode as a pendant to his dirge on the Protector’s death. 

But leaving this question, which I am not historian 
enough to pretend to solve, it is more to the purpose to 
consider Marvell as, what he undoubtedly was, a ‘‘ man 
of letters” and a poet. It is agreeable to find Mr. 
Birrell saying a good word for the Satires. He confesses 
to taking great pleasure in them. Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
thelastcriticof importance to writeof Marvell,calledthem 
‘* unreadable,” and, in a figure, ‘‘ a heap of dead fiies.” 
They certainly resemble flies in being occasionally 
concerned with offal and also in having power to sting ; 
but they are certainly not dead. Mr. Birrell, whose 
instinct for what is alive is never at fault, quotes some of 
the best passages ; but in his formal criticism of them 
he seems to me to do them less than justice. In dis- 
cussing Marvell’s Satires it is necessary to distinguish 
those of the popular ballad type, written for broad- 
sides, from those written in the formal couplet. Of the 
former it may be true, as Mr. Birrell says, that they 
are ‘‘careless” ; that the poet ‘‘just wrote down in 
rough and ready rhyme whatever his head or his spleen 
suggested to his fancy.” But this is not a true descrip- 
tion of the more important Satires such as the 
‘*Character of Holland,” ‘‘ An Historical Poem,” or 
the ‘‘ Last Instructions to a Painter.” These Satires 
are even more carefully composed than the poem on 
‘* Blake’s Victory” or the ‘‘ First Anniversary” ; and 
that is saying much. Take such a passage, for instance, 
as one Mr. Birrell quotes, describing the cessation 
of work at the dockyards towards the end of 1667, when 
the King choose to consider that peace with Holland 
was secure: 


‘* Meantime through all the yards their orders run 
To lay the ships up, cease the keels begun. 
The timber rots, the useless axe does rust; 

The unpractised saw lies buried in its dust ; 
The busy hammer sleeps, the ropes untwine.” 


From whatever point of view these lines are judged, 
the writing must be allowed to be admirable. Mr. 
Birrell calls the Satires ‘‘ breathless” as well as ‘‘ care- 
less.” ‘‘ Breathless’’ seems to me the far happier 
epithet of the two. The effect of speed is obtained by 
the abandonment of everything superfluous, so that 
‘all is work and nowhere space.’”’ The epithets are 
all necessary ; they are not merely sprinkled through 
the’ poem, two to each line, as so often in Waller. 
Moreover, to be technical for a moment, one rarely 
meets in Marvell the uncompensated unemphatic 
accent in the third foot, by which Waller and Pope 
after him broke the iambic couplet in two : 
“ To pardon willing, azd to punish loth, 
You strike with one hand, 4z¢ you heal with both.” 

Mr. Birrell’s printer has given a careless air to some of 
the lines by misprinting them: ‘‘ Invent a shovel and 
be [a] magistrate” (p. 62); ‘‘Its excited [exiled] sove- 
reign on its happy board” (p, 132); and he spoils the 


line about the ‘‘unpractised saw” quoted above by 
printing ‘‘¢he dust "for ‘‘i¢s dust.” Of less conse- 
quence is the misprint Dr. for Ds. several times on 
p. 16. The ‘‘escape” about Blake’s body being 
hanged and buried under the gallows-tree (p. 69) must 
fall to the author. Blake’s body was but taken from 
Henry VII.’s Chapel to the churchyard outside. 

For Marvell’s lyrical poems Mr. Birrell expresses a 
tempered admiration. He allows him originality so 
far as garden poetry is concerned—‘‘in the whole com- 
pass of our poetry there is nothing quite like Marvell’s 
love of gardens and woods, of meads and rivers and 
birds’’;—but it is the originality of ‘‘ glorious 
moments,” of ‘‘ lovely stanzas”’ only ; in fact, of wood- 
notes wild. “A finished master of his art he never was. 
He could not write verses like his friend Lovelace, or 
like Cowley’s Chronicle, or Waller’s lines ‘on a 
girdle.’” Must one suppose, then, that it is after all 
the House of Commons man that chiefly interests Mr. 
Birrell; and that by ‘‘ Man of Letters” he means man 
of ‘* Letters to the Corporation of Hull”? That is in- 
conceivable, and yet neither Lovelace, nor Cowley, nor 
Waller has been honoured by a biography in this 
series; and if they are the artists and Marvell the 
amateur, why is he promoted over their heads? ‘‘ He 
is often clumsy, and sometimes almost babyish.” I 
have not been so near crying for years as when I read 
this criticism in Mr. Birrell’s book. Here had been a 
chance to lift Marvell once and for all into his place as 
an English poet. The anthologies had familiarised the 
reading public with some of his best pieces, notably 
Mr. Palgrave in the Golden Treasury, after being con- 
tent for thirty years with three poems, the ‘‘ Horatian 
Ode,” the ‘‘ Bermudas,” and the ‘‘ Garden”—it would 
remove a blot from an excellent anthology if the pub- 
lishers would restore the right text to this poem, which 
Mr. Palgrave emended without reason or authority— 
added two more in his revised edition (1891), with notes 
appended, calling attention to their delicate fancy and ex- 
quisite finish. Then Tennyson’s life appeared, and we 
learned with what gusto that admirable critic had been 
wont to recite the ‘* Coy Mistress,” the ‘‘ Bermudas,” the 
‘* Garden,” the “ Character of Holland.” Finally, it 
was announced that Marvell was to have the freedom 
of the ‘‘ Men of Letters” series; and then it seemed 
at last as if the poet had come to his own. And lo, 
upon the very monument raised to his honour we read 
that he was never a finished master of his art, and 
could not write so well as Lovelace, or Cowley, or that 
barren fellow Waller. It is too sad, and too mad, and 
altogether too bad. 

Of course, Mr. Birrell is as much entitled to his 
opinion as the late Laureate. But is the opinion he has 
expressed in his final summary more than an obdifer 
dictum? Is it a considered judgment worthy of its 
place in the red biographies? 1 am inclined to doubt 
it, because Mr. Birrell evidently admires what in words 
he disparages. From signshere and there in his book 
I should say that it is a symptom of the distemper 
from which all students of seventeenth century poetry 
occasionally suffer, induced by an overdose of good 
Dr. Grosart’s too effervescent gooseberry wine. But, 
perhaps, I am wrong in attaching so much importance 
to this new series of the ‘‘Men of Letters,” for many 
of the new volumes display more of the personal whim, 
the irresponsible paradox, the hasty impression, than of 
the matured good sense to which we were accustomed 
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in the old series. But then schooldames whose hair, 
like mine, is somewhat silvered will not recognise 
the difference; and for the next quarter of a century 
all the girls’ schools in England will be taught 
that Marvell was an amateur with glorious moments 
who cannot be compared with Lovelace, Cowley, or 
Waller, seeing he was often clumsy and sometimes 
babyish. The pity of it! 

If we apply as a test the epithets simple, sensuous, 
and passionate, by which Milton described poetry, every- 
body would allow Marvell’s poetry to be sensuous and 
passionate ; and perhaps it is the feeling that sim- 
plicity is lacking which makes Mr. Birrell compare him 
unfavourably with Lovelace and Waller. May I sug- 
gest that the simplicity of a poem must vary with its 
subject matter ! The few successful poems of Lovelace 
and Waller are on very simple themes. Marvell, as 
a rule, sets himself to describe scenes and emotions 
which are much more out of the common. But when 
his pictures are finished and before us, can we say of 
them that they are not as ‘‘ simple '’ as the matter and 
form allowed ? Could Waller or Lovelace have given 
us a picture of a copse,in a couplet, so perfectly true 
and satisfying as the lines : 

“ Dark all without it knits ; within 
It opens passable and thin” ; 
or a picture of mowers at work, in a couplet, to equal 
‘* To them the grassy deeps divide 
And crowd lane to either side.” 
And where the idea itself is simple, the expression 
follows it. There are numberless verses in Marvell as 
simply adequate as anything in Wordsworth, c.g. : 
“’Tis all enforced, the fountain and the grot, 
° While the sweet fields do lie forgot.” 
r 
: “ Gentler times for love are meant ; 
Who for parting pleasure strain, 
Gather roses in the rain, 
Wet themselves and lose their scent. 


At these words away he broke, 
As who long has praying lien 
To his headsman makes the sign 
And receives the parting stroke.” 
Or, 
“ But of these pictures, and the rest, 
That at the entrance likes me best, 
Where the same posture and the look 
Remains with which I first was took 
A tender shepherdess whose hair 
Haugs loosely playing in the air, 
Transplanting flowers from the green hill 
To crown her head and bosom fill.”’ 
When, therefore, one is told that Marvell was inferior 
to Lovelace and Waller in the mastery of his art, and 
one recalls perfect stanzas such as these, or as so many 
in the ‘‘ Horatian Ode,” or even such unpretending verses 
as those which open the ‘‘ Bermudas” : 
‘* Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean’s bosom unespied, 
From a small boat, that rowed along, 
The listening winds received this song ;” 
where the third line, in a masterly manner, produces 
the very impression of what it describes, one wonders 
what is meant. Could anyone have written ‘‘ The 
Coronet” or ‘‘ The Drop'of Dew” without a finer sense 
of proportion in building an ode than belonged to 
Cowley? I mention such poems as these because they 
lie, more or less, outside the more recognisable Mar- 
vellesque manner, which Lamb so happily character- 
ised as one of ‘‘ witty delicacy.” In this more peculiar 
vein of his the wit may sometimes annoy our present 
taste, SO that we are tempted to speak of it as 
‘*babyish” ; but more often it is employed on themes 
where a touch of hyperbole is in place, and then it im- 
pregnates the delicacy to a unique and exquisite result, 
as in ‘*The Picture of Little T. C.” (would that Mr. 
Birrell had told us who she was!) or ‘‘The Nymph 
and Fawn.” 
__I have spoken carpingly of Mr. Birrell’s poetical 
criticism. Happily the distempered passages affect so 


few pages of his most excellent book that they could 
be removed without difficulty, and I would suggest 
that a round-robin be sent him praying for their 
removal. At any rate, we must be glad that 
Marvell’s fame as a poet (and the poet is the only real 
Marvell) has been advanced a stage or two from the 
level on which it was left by Mr. Goldwin Smith, who 
finds nothing to say about ‘* Appleton House” but 
that it bore ‘ no small resemblance to the composi- 
tions of Lord Fairfax.” 
H. C. BEECHING. 





THE LIFE OF LORD GRANVILLE. 


I, 
THe Lire or Lorp GRANVILLE. 


1815-1891. By Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice. 


London: Longmans. 2 vols., 30s net. 

AT a time when an eminent statesman has recently de- 
nounced the system of Party Government as a curse to 
the country, and has suggested as a substitute a scheme 
aiming at greater efficiency, under which, by some process 
yet to be divulged, men are to be placed in the highest 
posts of the State for which they are best fitted, without 
regard to their general political opinions or whether they 
can agree or not with other Ministers on general ques- 
tions of policy, it will be well for anyone in doubt on 
the subject to study the Zife of Lord Granville. Lord 
Granville was the best ideal of a party leader in the last 
half-century—not, indeed, as the supreme chief, but as 
one of a small committee managing the party and form- 
ing a Cabinet of Ministers when the party was in power. 
For over forty years he was all but indispensable to the 
Liberal Party. He was second only to Mr. Gladstone in 
the services he rendered and in the part which he played 
in the Cabinet and‘ in the House of Lords. Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice says of him that he was “the honest broker 
of rival ambitions and discordant views, the mediator 
between official ministers and between them and the Sove- 
reign.” He is also described as an amalgam in politics, 
a bond of union, a diplomatist by nature. Apart from 
his work in the Foreign Office, his main function during 
his long political career was to assist his colleagues in 
arriving at conclusions in their collective capacity on the 
vast variety of matters which came before them, and 
when legislative measures were decided on and were car- 
ried through the House of Commons, to manceuvre them 
if possible through the House of Lords. 

He brought to this work qualities of a very high 
order, unfailing tact and courtesy, dogged tenacity of 
purpose, and unflinching courage. He was not a great 
orator. He could not sway popular meetings. But he 
could present an argument to a body such as the House 
of Lords in a form most acceptable to them, even when 
disagreeing with him, with a lightness of touch which was 
very adroit. He was a good all-round Liberal. Indeed, 
he described himself as “a Radical who happened to 
like good society,” and on another occasion as one who 
had no fear of radical measures, as he was quite certain 
that if things went too fast for a time there would be a 
reaction. He was an ardent lover of peace and a con- 
vinced Free Trader. He was, in fact, a Cobdenite. No 
better proof can be adduced of this than that Cobden 
was willing to serve under him when he was offered the 
Premiership in 1869, but was unwilling to serve under 
Palmerston or Russell. 

It must have been the case with Lord Granville as 
With any politician in the first rank, that not unfrequently 
he had to agree to measures and to defend actions in the 
House of Lords which he. did not fully approve, but there 
is nothing to show that he abated one jot of his essential 
political opinions, or that in the progressive legislation 
which was so marked a feature of the forty years of his 
political life he was carried along by the current against 
his will. 

He ardently believed in Party Government as a means 
to an end, as the best, if not the only, manner of organis- 
ing opinion for the purpose of carrying on the government 
of the country in accordance with certain definite opinions 
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and of securing progressive reforms. He had, indeed, a 
contempt for politicians who hovered between the two 
parties. He invented for them the phrase “ cross-benched 
minds.” “No one,” he said, “could act successfully the 
part of a Cherubim. One must act either with the great 
Liberal Party or the great Conservative Party.” Was this 
a mistaken ideal of political life? Would Lord Granville 
have done better for his country by casting aside party 
ties and assuming the part of a Cherubim, because he was 
not on all fours with his colleagues on every topic, or because 
he found it difficult to maintain relations with some of 
them? The answer is to be found in the two volumes in 
which Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has with so much tact 
and discretion and with such sustained interest laid 
before us the life of his former chief. 

Lord Granville’s political career may be divided into 
three distinct parts—the one beginning with 1851, when 
he first entered the Cabinet, and ending in 1868, a 
period which is beyond the memory of any living states- 
men except the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Ripon; the 
second spans the two great Ministries of Mr. Gladstone 
from 1868 to 1885; the third was the period of the Home 
Rule controversy from 1886 to his death in 1891. In 
the first of these periods Lord Granville, appointed Foreign 
Secretary in 1851, on the dismissal of Palmerston by Lord 
John Russell, keld the post for a few months only, and, on 
the formation of Lord Aberdeen’s Government in 1852, 
became President of the Council in charge of the Educa- 
tion Department, a post whick he held off and on under 
Aberdeen, Palmerston, and Russell, till 1866. He also 
became Leader of the Liberal Party inthe House of Lords 
in 1855, a position which he filled till his death in 189r, 
with the exception of a short period when Lord Russell 
as Premier necessarily superseded him. 

Lord Edmund’s account of this period is full of in- 
terest. It throws many sidelights on public affairs and 
their actors. It cannot, however, be said to supply any 
fresh historical facts except on one important point. We 
knew from other sources that the late Queen and the Prince 
Consort, so long as he lived, brought great pressure on 
successive Foreign Ministers, and especially on Palmerston, 


“in respect of foreign affairs—but we did not know that 


Lord Granville was their main intermediary, or the extent 
ta which he and other members of the Cabinet overruled 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell, often backed by Mr. 
Gladstone. Lord Granville in. his letters to the Queen 
more than once pointed out the extreme delicacy of the 
position which she thrust upon him. Thus, on July 13, 
1859, he wrote to the Prince Consort : 

“Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell are the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet to whom it is natural that the Queen 
should look for information respecting discussions in the 
Cabinet on foreign affairs. They would resent such infor- 
mation being afforded through any other channel. They 
would consider it as a want of confidence on the part of 
Her Majesty or an improper interference on the part of a 
colleague.” 

He did not, Lowever, decline the correspondence, but 
he said it was desirable that no one should know that he 
made any written communications to the Queen. It does 
not appear that he made any use of the Queen’s letters in 
the Cabinet or to any of his colleagues. 

The letters of the Queen are very interesting. They 
are very peremptory in tone. They begin on the subject 
of the proposed intervention of Lord John Russell in 
Italian affairs in 1859, with the possibility of an alliance 
with France against Austria for the purpose of freeing 
Italy from Austrian rule. They are renewed on the Polish 
question; on the diplomatic difficulty with the United 
States caused by the seizure froma British vessel of the two 
envoys of the Confederate States; on the proposed recog- 
nition of the independence of the Southern States; and, 
last and strongest of all, on the Schleswig-Holstein question 
in 1863-4, and the efforts made by Palmerston to involve 
this country in war with Prussia and Austria on behalf of 
Denmark. The pressure of the Queen was always on 
behalf of peace, to prevent war, and to maintain neutrality. 
In all these matters Granville led a party in the Cabinet 
against its three most important members and succeeded 


in defeating them. The two leaders were continually at- 
tempting to write despatches without the previous assent of 
the Cabinet committing them to a policy which would 
lead to war. This was resented by Granville and other 
members. Writing on this point to Lord Canning after a 
stormy Cabinet in 1859, Granville said : 

“It has ended very well. Johnny has had a lesson that 
the Cabinet will support the Queen in preventing him and 
Pam acting on important occasions without the advice of 
his colleagues.” 

And again he wrote a month later: 

“ Nothing can be more intimate than the alliance between 
Palmerston and Russell on foreign affairs backed by Glad- 
stone and opposed by all the rest of the Cabinet. It is a 
good illustration of the value of human prophecy, that 
whereas we all feare:’ danger from the division of the two 
great Statesmen, our chief difficulty now is their intimate 
alliance.” 

On the Italian question the Prince Consort wrote to 
Lord Granville on behalf of the Queen on December 4, 
1859: 

“Lord John has in a correspondence with the Queen 
avowed that he contemplates the possibility of a great war 
with France against Austria. The Queen has declared her 
intention not to participate in the Italian quarrel under 
any pretence, and to preserve to her people the blessings 
of peace and neutrality.” 

Later, on the Danish question, the Queen wrote: 


“The Queen suffers much, and her nerves are more and 
more totally shattered and her rest broken. But although 
her anxiety is wearing her out, it will not shake her in her 
firm purpose of resisting any attempt to involve this 
country in a mad and useless combat.”—February 12, 1864. 

‘“The Queen can only repeat that she is so thoroughly 
convinced of the awful danger and recklessness of our 
stirring up France and Russia to go to war that she would 
be prepared to make a stand upon it, even if it involved the 
resignation of Lord Russell.”—February 14, 1864. 


Lord Granville appears to have acted in these matters 
with great discretion. He did not attempt to form a cabal 
in the Cabinet. He insisted on discussion, with the result 
that it frequently ended in the great majority of the 
Cabinet overruling their most eminent leaders. 

It may, perhaps, seem to some people that the Queen 
was departing from constitutional usage in communicat- 
ing privately with a member of the Cabinet, not the Prime 
Minister, and not on matters of hisdepartment ; but the jus- 
tification for her conduct is to be found in the fact that 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary were en- 
deavouring to act without the knowledge of the Cabinet 
t> force the Queen’s hand in matters which had not 
been fully discussed. There can be no doubt that the 
late Queen and Lord Granville in their several parts did 
an immense service to the country in restraining the warlike 
propensities of Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell, and 
in preserving peace and neutrality. 

G. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 
(To be continued.) 





BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 


B. R. Haypon and His’ Frienps. By George Paston. 
London: Nisbet, 12s. 6d. 


Haypon has written his own life in his Autobiography and 
Journals, published in 1852, and made one of the most 
interesting books in our language of it. A new 
edition of this book, with good notes and _ illustrations, 
and without the patronising comments of Tom Taylor, the 
original editor, would have been very welcome. Instead 
of this Mr. Paston has chosen to rewrite and rearrange 
Haydon’s work. He has not done it badly; but there was 
no reason whatever why he should have done it at all. 
There is room for a good essay upon Haydon’s character 
and art, for a discussion of his baffled and imperfect 
genius, and of the reasons why that genius, which glows 
so fiercely in his writings, was always more or less obscured 
in his pictures. But this Mr. Paston has not given us. 
“ Haydon,” he says, “ has painted his own character and 
temperament in such vivid colours that little needs to be 
added to the portrait.” Why, then, give us another and 
enfeebled version of that portrait? Haydon was not able 
to criticise or analyse himself, though he has left the 
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richest materials for such an analysis and criticism. There 
are many questions which his autobiography provokes us 
to ask—about his character in particular and about the 
artistic temperament in general, about the causes of 
failure and success in life, and, indeed, about the whole 
mystery of life itself. But Mr. Paston has made no 
attempt to deal with any of these. He has merely given 
us second-hand instead of first-hand documents. 

On first thoughts, Haydon’s life seems one of the 
h'tterest failures known to us. He appears to have been 
lured on to ruin by his own energy and high ambitions. 
From his earliest youth he was determined to be a painter. 
He was possessed by a noble admiration of the greatest 
works of art, and was as sure of his own genius as if he had 
heen Michael Angelo. Nor did he let his powers run to 
waste for want of pains. He laboured incessantly in pur- 
suit of the grand stvle. He had a great knowledge of 
anatomy and studied both the human body and the Elgin 
marbles, whose excellence he was one of the first to 
discover, with unwearying diligence. In his youth he 
seemed to be hard upon success. His genius was acknow- 
ledged by many great men who were his friends. He 
found patrons among the aristocracy, and Sir 
Beaumont hailed him as Schumann hailed Brahms for 
the great master of the future. But, then, partly through 
his indiscretion, partly from an early decline of his powers, 
success eluded him, and the greater part of his life was 
spent in a struggle with debts and neglect which only ended 
with his suicide in 1846 at the age of sixty. The story of 
that life would be less mournful if the judgment of 
posterity had confirmed Haydon’s own belief in his genius. 
ut it has not. He is remembered now not for his pic- 
tures but for his writings. Watts, in a letter to Tom 
Taylor, which is printed at the end of Taylor’s edition of 
the Autobiography, savs that the characteristics of 
Haydon’s art appear to him to be great determination and 
power, knowledge and effrontery. Sometimes, he adds, 
he seems to have daubed and scrawled his brush about in 
a sort of intoxication of self-glory. “There is not suffi- 
cient forgetfulness of self in his works to disarm criticism 
and personality.” “Their want of beauty repels, and 
their want of modesty exasperates.” But he adds that 
“his expressions of anatomy and general perception of 
form are the best by far that can be found in the English 
school” (this was in 1853), and that “too much praise 
cannot be bestowed upon the head of his Lazarus.” It 
is quite clear from this criticism, from Haydon’s own works, 
and from his writings that he was not a_ born 
painter. In early youth he had an_ inflammation 
of the eyes, from which they never thoroughly recovered. 
His relations tried to dissuade him from becoming a 
painter by telling him that he could not see. “See or 
not see,” he answered, “a painter I'll be.” Whether the 
physical infirmity was the cause or not, there can be no 
doubt that he saw the world not with a painter's eye 
but with a writer’s. The painter's faculty is far more 
specialised than the writer's. A man can make good 
literature out of all the powers of his mind, for there are a 
hundred kinds of literature, but there are scarcely more 
than two kinds of painting. The painter's imagination 
can express itself only in form and colour; and to do this 
he must look on the forms and colours of life with a dis- 
interested observation and delight. But Haydon’s obser- 
vation and delight were not disinterested. He saw him- 
self in everything. He was thinking of himself and his 
genius all the while he painted, and he could express 
nothing in his art except his admiration of himself and of 
certain great painters and his desire to emulate them. 
His descriptions of persons and things, excellent as they 
are, are the descriptions of a writer, not of a painter. 
Take this example from his account of the coronation of 
George IV.: “ A whisper of mystery turns all eyes to the 
throne. Suddenly two or three rise; others fall back ; 
some talk, direct, hurry, stand still, or disappear. Then 
three or four of high rank appear from behind the throne ; 
an interval is left; the crowds scarce breathe. Some- 
thing rustles, and a being buried in satin, feathers, and 


Ger rve 


diamonds rolls gracefully into his seat. The room rises 
with a sort of feathered silken thunder. Plumes wave, 
eyes sparkle, glasses are out, mouths smile, and one man 
becomes the prime object of attention to thousands.” 
‘A sort of feathered silken thunder” is an admirable 
phrase, but it is the phrase of a writer, not of a painter. 
Many of Haydon’s phrases about the great men he knew 
are more famous than the author of them, as, for instance, 
the remark that Lamb “ Stuttered his quaintness in 
snatches like the fool in Lear and with equal beauty,” or 
his account of Shelley as a “hectic, spare, weakly, yet in- 
tellectual looking creature, carving a bit of broccoli or 
cabbage in his plate as if it had been the substantial wing 
of a chicken,” and opening the conversation by saying in 
the most feminine and gentle voice “as to that detestible 
religion, the Christian.” Here you have the Shelley who 
irritated Hazlitt, and all Hazlitt’s virulent virtuosity does 
not bring Shelley, without his divinity, more instantly to life. 
There is a great likeness in many things between Haydon 
and Hazlitt, though Haydon was the better man. Hazlitt 
was also a born critic who dreamt of being a painter but 
luckily saw the vanity of his dreams, for which the more 
obstinate Haydon despised him. “With no decision,” 
he says,” no application, no intensity of self-will, he had 
a hankering to be a painter, guided by a feeble love of 
what he saw; but the moment he attempted to colour and 
paint his timid hand refused for want of practice. Having 
no moral courage, he shrank from the struggle and sat 
down in hopeless despair.” If application or intensity of 
self-will could have made Haydon a painter he would have 
been one. But the eye was wanting, and intensity of self 
will prevented him from knowing it. He never got the 
despised discretion of Hazlitt, who, if he could not paint, 
could write so well about the pleasures of painting that he 
has got the fame for the lack of which Haydon starved. 
“T was always panting for distinction, even at a funeral,” 
he remarks with a sudden understanding of himself, “ for 
1 felt angry at Opie’s that I wasn’t in the first coach.” Alas! 
men may pant for distinction without deserving it. and 
“dream of genius that they never had.” But Haydon 
never learnt this hard fact. 

Yet we cannot laugh at him or despise him. Though 
he was not a great painter, he was a great man, and his 
book is an enduring monument of his greatness. It is base 
to estimate a life only by its results. To a man himself it 
matters more what he is than what he does; and, even 
if we make happiness the test, we cannot doubt that 
Haydon got much happiness out of his pursuit of the im- 
possible, for that pursuit was fierce and incessant; and 
life is all a pursuit and never an attainment, even for a 
Sophocles or a Mozart. There is no more foolish say‘ng 
than that a man is not to be called happy until he is dead, 
for life is not a tragedy to be judged by its catastrophe ; 
and, though Haydon made an end of himself in a moment 
of despair, it was only after sixty years of strenuous life, in 
which he hoped more than he desponded and enjoyed 
more than he suffered. Miss Mitford said of him after his 
death that “ he was all air and fire; the duller elements of 
earth and water never appeared in him. Anything so 
rapid, so vigorous, and so brilliant as his talk I never 
heard.” “ He was also,” she said, and we can see it in his 
autobiography, “an excellent husband, an _ excellent 
father, and an excellent friend.” In fact, what we should 
remember about Haydon is not his pictures or his suicide, 
but his life; and that, with all its troubles, is not “a 
lamentable tale of things done long ago and ill done.” 





ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH POPULAR BALLADS. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH POPULAR BALLADs. Edited from the 
collection of Francis James Child by Helen Child Sar- 
gent and George Lyman Kittredge. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflur and Co. $3. 


Tuts is a useful and attractive abridgment of F. 


. 


Child’s collection of English and Scottish popular ballads. 
It contains all but four of the three hundred and five 
ballads in that collection, but it gives only a few versions 
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of each, where Child gave as many as eight-and-twenty, 
and the notes and introductions to the ballads are very 
brief. Mr. Kittredge’s introductory essay, on the ower 
hand, is new, and it is a clever essential statement of the 
ballad controversies. Briefly, the facts are that what are 
called genuine popular ballads are impersonal in style, are 
based upon some simple, often widespread and ancient 
tale, and, having been transmitted orally for centuries, are 
not the pure work of one man. The conjecture is that 
they were often made by groups of people in collaboration. 
The evidence is small, and as the matter is in the hands 
of psychologists, and of psychologists dealing with people 
who never heard of psychology, it is likely that it will 
never be made clear; which need alarm nobody. Mean- 
time, Mr. Kittredge’s epitome is worth reading. A poem 
implies a poet, a modern poem a poet with what we call 
individuality. But the author of the ballad “is of no 
account” ; “until we begin to reason, we have no thought 
of the author of any ballad, because, so far as we can 
see, he had no thought of himself,” which, by the way, is 
only as much as to say that he was not a nineteenth- 
century person, for the ballad-maker who first gave his 
heroine green sleeves no doubt had his individuality. 
But it seems to be true that the ballad “ belonged to the 
whole people,” that the mere act of composition was only 
the beginning of the history of a ballad, and that the re- 
frain, the commonplaces and recurrent passages point 
back to “the singing, dancing throng” which kept the 
poem alive and always growing. Finally he contrasts the 
ballad-maker “ improvising orally” before an audience and 
“taking no credit to himself” with the modern poet in his 
“ sound-proof study,” uncertain who, and if anyone, will 
read his work. 

But if there is one thing about which not even psycho- 
logists will differ, it is that ballads should be read. They 
have lived in a most lively way—by oral tradition—among 
English and kindred races for centuries; if anything is 
national in literature they are, especially when compared 
with our written literature by persons of partly English 
blood whom their contemporaries reject. And, by the 
way, it troubles one to think how few poems of literary and 
not popular origin could make their way in the world if 
they had to do so in the same way, since printing has 
spoilt the conscious memory of the race. Above all, the 
ballads, at their best, have the extraordinary qualities of 
simplicity, of integrity, and of containing excellent material. 
They have also the merit of showing very clearly how 
verse differs from prose, and, incidentally, how good, 
weighty, English verses cam be pleasant without rhyme. 
So rich are they in these qualities that the reader never 
ceases to marvel that these things were once popular 
poetry which are now kept alive by two very small classes 
—those who still remember them traditionally and those 
who care for poetry as distinguished from Longfellow. 
Possibly, in the beginning, the ballad of “ Willie and Earl 
Richard’s Daughter,” or “King Estmere,” was no better 
than things like “Dolly Gray” or “Getting Larger,” 
which have a corresponding popularity in the suburbs, at 
lonely inns in the Kentish hills, in Wales, and on the veldt, 
a popularity once accorded to: 


“The Persé leanyde on his brande, 
And sawe the Duglas de; 
He tooke the dede mane by the hande, 
And sayd, ‘Wo ys me for the! 


“*To have savyde thy lyffe, I woulde have partyde with 
My landes for years thre 


For a better man, of hart nare of hande, 
Was nat in all the north contré.’” 


But our modern popular things that truly live in the 
mouths of men, like “Dolly Gray,” last as nee years as 
the other lasted centuries, in spite of print, and so lose 
their chance of reaching a perfect form. The ballads, 
then, show how good, if limited, is the popular taste, un- 
troubled by print or by anything else which makes us unin- 
telligently familiar with ings. But that they 
once were popular does not explain our liking for them 


to-day. Their simplicity may remind us of statuary or of 
a green hill shining in sun after rain. But we do not, once 
a ballad has stabbed or caressed us with its first bright 
appeal, like it for its simplicity alone. We like it be 
cause it relieves us of all the effort of thought and fancy 
which modern poetry often demands, and because it 
comes to us so nakedly that we can clothe it as we will 
and interpret it en la perfectissime partie, so that we make 
it bear meanings of which the early chanters of it never 
dreamed. To open a book is ever to go om a voyage of 
discovery. The anchor is up; we sleep before the wind ; 
this is virgin soil we find. With our discoveries we deal 
as discoverers have always done; we take possession of 
them in the name of the King—ourselves ; our possession 
is confirmed by a bull from the Pope—ourselves; we are 
Columbus and Ferdinand and Alexander in one. This 
is true of all books that live. They are born again and 
renewed by the help of generation after generation of 
readers. Shakespeare means something to us which he 
did not mean to the contemporaries of Wordsworth or 
Milton. But great literature by known authors enables 
us to deal thus with it by virtue of its subtlety: ballad 
literature forces us to do it by its simplicity. Its rhythm 
and stirring story move us suddenly, and then its anti- 
quity, like music, launches us into an unknown. Now 
and then, as in “ The false lover won back ”— 


“But again, dear love, and again, dear love, 
Will ye never love me again ? 
Alas for loving you sae well, 
And you nae me again!” 


there is no need of anything which the words do not 
imply. But what is there in the words alone of the 
majority of the ballads to justify our liking for them, unless 
the strangeness of forgotten things and forgotten singers 
works as mere time will do in an old wood? They are not 
art, and the reader may perhaps be excused if he finds 
about them something which they have not of themselves, 
as he does about an entry for one year in an old chronicle 
—dies tenebrosa sicut nox; a black hearth stone among 
the nettles; or the clangour of the joyous wild swan, im 
visible overhead in the winter dawn. 


EpWARD THOMAS. 





THE ROME OF VERNON LEE. 


Tue Srimit oF Rome. By Vernon Lee. London: John Lane. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Tuts little volume of impressions suggests the fragments of 

vari-coloured, antique marbles on which its writer dwells 

so often, fragments set in the pavements of ‘the Roman 

churches or washed up on the beach at Palo. 


“For this lazy sea appears to wash no pebbles of its 
own bringing, but only fragments of stone brought by 
man, broken off man’s buildings, shot by him into the 
Tiber, in the days, no doubt, when columns were sawn 
into discs and smashed into petal-shaped wedges for the 
Opus Alexandrinum. 1 don’t think we saw one natural- 
looking stone upon that beach; everything seemed vaguely 
precious and outlandish, basalt, porphyry, agate, Rossu- 
antique, and serpentine, still bearing the original polish. 
Also fine white marble.” 


Like .those bits of wave-worn, time-worn stone, these 
notes froma diary are sometimes rare in substance, often 
finely wrought, significant always of the great structure of 
which they bear such suggestive, if inadequate, witness. 
Despite her title, Vernon Lee has not given the spirit of 
Rome, though from her, perhaps more than any recent 
English writer, we might have expected the achievement 
of the impossible. She has not even given the atmosphere 
of Rome, for her book is curiously cold, and conveys the 
sense neither of Rome’s present sunlight nor of the 
dominant shadows of her past. What she has done with 
fine selection and reticence is to render certain moods 
and moments, detached scenes, subtle and elusive aspects. 
Perhaps her finest studies of Rome are those located out- 
side the gates of the actual city, in the Campagna, the 
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luminous space and desolate distinction of which she 
depicts in few words. 

“How Rome,” she writes, “seems to have been isolated 
from all life save the life unchangeable of grass and water, 
and cattle and larks; to have been suspended in a sort of 
void.” 

And again, 

“Outside Porta Maggiore . . . Stormy sunshine, the 
mountains blue with patches of violet, like dark rainbow 
splendours, flashing out with white towns; cherry blossoms 
among the reeds, vague gardens with statues and bits of 
relief stuck about. Finally, the domed circular tomb of 
the Empress Helena, with a tiny church, a bit of orphan- 
age built into it. . . . This is Rome.” 

It is, if not Rome, at least the background to it, 
seen and realised by few. Nor are there wanting passages 
of insight concerning the city itself, as where the writer 
claims that the giant incongruities, the invasions and vul- 
garities of modern life, fall somehow into harmony in 
Rome, ‘becoming subdued. “ The spirit of the place re- 
quires them as much as the captives who came in the 
triumphs, as the Goths and Huns, as the pilgrims of the 
Medizval jubilees.” Or, in a more solemn key, her 
meditation on the Roman Cemetery touches a real truth 
that in Rome death may present itself as a kind of 
initiation, an entering into the real life of the place. 

Certain moods and phases of Rome are undoubtedly 
gathered up in this volume, but there are others on which 
it would seem that Vernon Lee, for all her artist vision, 
has never looked. Perhaps it is because the entries are 
all made in winter or early spring that they fail so in 
colour. Pale plains, wide distances, a “soul-less desert ” 
outside the walls; within them magnificent theatrical 
effects of church and palace, and a lack of “all the 
lovely fulness of dainty real detail”; it is thus that Rome 
is shown to us. Yet those who have summered among 
her gardens know that there is exquisite and gracious de- 
tail in the way the cyclamen strews its jewels at the feet 
of the statues in the Bosco of the Vatican, in the tapestry 
of golden roses flung across the crumbling walls of the 
Palace of the Cesars, while the poppies lift their scarlet 
torches amid the fine ground-ivy netting the Altar to the 
Unknown Voice. In summer, Rome, deserted by the 
alien, puts on her antique magnificence in sanguine sun- 
sets and piled, purple thunder-clouds, and everywhere the 
sombre streets riot in colour and fragrance of flowers. 
Of that lavish, lonely beauty we see nothing in these 
pages. Nor is it easy to understand why Vernon Lee 
should smile so condescendingly on tne man, “ very out- 
of-date and droll,” who wished to see the spot where 
Cesar fell. For when all is said, larks and clouds, even 
ruins and church pageants, may be found elsewhere. It 
is through her dead that Rome lives to us. Setting 
classical ‘antiquity aside, that immense, (unassailable 
background, it may be questioned whether all of Rome 
can be reached by those who will not see the kingly 
Gothic conqueror entering the Porta Asinaria, who do 
not find the vineyards of the Aventine haunted by the 
futile shade of Otto III., and make room among the 
victors of the Capitol for the brief. illusive triumph of 
Konradin, jast heir of the Imperial Hohenstaufen. For 
of such contrasts and memories, too, is Rome made. But 
Vernon Lee waves aside the mighty drama of the past 
and turns to her marbles: 

“We must imagine classic antiquity full of this won- 
derful blonde colour of marbles; arrangements of palest 
lilac, green, rosy yellow, and a white shimmer—colours 
such as we see on the water at sunset, ineffable.” 

True, but for some of us the shadows which fell 
across that marble are of a more deep significance than 
the all but perishable stone which yet they outlast. 





THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 
Vol. IV., No. 1, October, 1905. 


Tue first two articles are connected with the Japanese and 
Buddhism. M. Anesaki, Professor of the Philosophy of 


Religion in the Imperial University of Japan, writes on 
“ How Christianity Appeals to a Japanese Buddhist.” The 
professor’s point of view would be unintelligible, ¢.g., to 
a Christian missionary, since he seems willing to graft 
Christianity on to Buddhism. At the same time he is net 
prepared to admit that there is nothing in Buddhism cor- 
responding to the Christian belief in a personal God. We 
do not understand his statement of the relation of such 
earlier Japanese articles of faith as the importance of 
“piety and loyalty” to Buddhism, while he rather depre- 
cates what appears to him to be the “ anti-nationalist ” 
tendency of Christianity. He seems to be well justified 
in rebuking the spirit of intolerance with which some 
Christian Powers regard the rise of a Buddhist Power as 
more “Old Testament” than Christian. 

The Editor asks, “Is the Moral Supremacy of Chris- 
tendom in Danger ?” Of Christendom, be it noticed— 
not Christianity. If it is permitted to say so, the article is 
written too much under the influence of impression when 
it might have been better to wait for the critical faculty to 
revive. It is the conduct of the Japanese during the late 
war that arouses these fears. If the writer has read an 
article by Mr. Percy Alden, which appeared in the West- 
minster Gazette of October 4, on “Industrialism in Japan,” 
he will now agree that there is another side of the picture. 
Further, is success in war or “success” at all a test of 
moral supremacy ? St. Paul could commend to his 
Christian converts the example of self-discipline shown by 
the athletes. At one time such misgivings as are now ex- 
pressed might have been more reasonably inspired by 
islam. It is not enough to consider how exquisitely means 
are adapted to achieve an end ; we must look at the end. 

The number contains two articles of the highest 
philosophical interest, Professor James Ward’s on 
“Mechanism and Morals,” the World of Science and 
the World of History, and Sir Oliver Lodge’s Life, a 
Hypothesis and two Analogies. Mr Ward develops with 
great skill and apparent sympathy the point of view which 
he calls pan-psychism, which is the modern representative 
of the doctrine of monads taught by Leibnitz. Sir O. 
Lodge indirectly reinforces this point of view. He 
writes with the air of a man who has turned over an idea 
for many years, and so gradually acquired a sure touch 
in expounding it. He believes that life is a thing sus 
generis, and some portions of his statement deserve to 
become classical. Only if he will study in Mr. Ward’s 
school he will not continue to entertain the notion of a 
fund or storehouse of life. 

Second only to these two contributions are Mr. 
MacTaggart’s article on “The Inadequacy of certain 
common grounds of belief,’ and Professor Henry Jones’s 
reprinted address on “ The Working Faith of the Social 
Reformer.” It is not hard to see that Mr. McTaggart 
has the Pragmatists in his view, though he does not name 
them. His argument is a keen piece of analysis, the 
outcome of which is that we should seek a dry light, not 
infected by human likes and dislikes. He has caught 
the art of writing the English of philosophical discussion 
as it was written by the classical writers of the eighteenth 
century. Professor Jones seems afraid of the “rash” 
and “radical” reformer, preferring the principles of 
Burke, though quite alive to the reactionary conclusions 
which he at times drew from them. Yet he concludes by 
saying that he does not think that the danger for the 
English will come from over-speculation. 

Among the discussions we notice that Sir Oliver 
Lodge replies to Mr. McCabe's defence of Haeckel, while 
Mr. W. H. Hutton, a former Professor of Biology and 
Geology in the University of New Zealand, has an inte- 
resting letter on this topic. There is a very full and 
interesting review of Professor James Ward’s philosophy, 
as shown in his published works, by Mr. Dawes Hicks. 
Professor Henry Jones reviews Professor Dill’s Roman 
Society. Mr. T. Whittaker classes Professor Carveth 
Read’s Metaphysics of Nature with such works as Mr. 
Bradley’s Appearance and Reality and Professor Ward’s 
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SMITH, ELDER, & G0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE SOUTH POLAR EXPEDITION, 1901-4, 


SPECTATOR. —“ The ablest and most interesting record of 
travel to which the present century has yet given birth.’’ 


NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION of 


THE VOYACE OF THE 


“ DISCOVERY,” 


By CAPTAIN ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.0., R.N., 


is nearly sold out. A SECOND IMPRESSION 
is being printed, with all possible speed. 
With Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E. A. WILSON 
and other Members of the Expedition. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo, 42s. net. 


PUNCH.— No more glowing narrative of adventure is 10 
be met with in the English language.” 








NOW READY. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MODERN GERMANY: Her Political and Eco- 


nomic Problems, her Policy, her Ambitions, and the Causes of her Success 
By O. ELTZBACHER. 


ON TWO CONTINENTS. Memories of Halfa 
Century. By MARIE HANSEN TAYLOR. With the co-operation of 
LILIAN BAYARD TAYLOR KILIANI. With 8 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





Daily Chronicle.—‘* The pleasantest sort of reading from beginning to end.’ 


FRENCH 





Important New 6s. Novels. 





*," This is an cighteenth- By 
— tale, telling ot the con- 
ict of hearts and wits between 
WAN. a spoilt young beauty bred | AGNES and 


Witt Full — the artificialities of the 

ith 12 Full-page fersailles Court, and her 

Illustrations by F. | English husband, a chivalrous EGERTON 
H. Townsenp, and J put 
a Cover Design by 
GRAHAM Awpry. 


THE MAN 
FROM 
AMERICA : 


_ Strong-willed, country- 
loving squire. 


CASTLE. 








*,* This story should ap al 
especially to lovers of children 
and young people. Thescenes By 
are laid in the West Country 
and in London. The love 
interest concerns itself ex- MRS. HENRY 
clusively with the courtships 
of men and maidens, and the 

theme is the descent of an DE LA 
adventurous American upon a 











rimitive cottage home in PASTURE 
A SENTIMENTAL imniti ' 
COMEDY. [Ready on October zo. 
THE Sidney Dark, in the Daily By 


Express: ‘** The Difficult 


Way’ is a very remarkable 
DIFFICULT book. I know no quality of MRS, PERCY 


fiction of the first order that 








WAY it does not possess. DEARMER. 
o 
THE FURST J siz oc 5t° 5m: By 


nates it from an early chapter 
to the very last line, is no EDITH 
longer living. And yet it is 


not easy to say whether the] AYRTON 
story is supernatural or not. 
ZANGWILL. 


MRS. 
MOLLIVAR. 


In this doubt lies the artistic 
interest of the book. 








*,* The Story of a dog and 





DICK 
PENTREATH. 


his master, but primarily the 
story of the master. The at- 
mosphere is that of English 
country life, and the person- 
ages are mainly those who 
make up Society in a ver 
quiet and exclusive English 
county. 
(Ready on November 2. 











By 
KATHARINE 
TYNAN. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 





Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


BOOKS IN GREAT DEMAND. 
Second Impression on Monday next. 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 


BY WALTER S/ICHEL, 

Author of ‘‘ Bolingbroke and his Times,” &c. Profusely Illustrated 
with Coloured Plate, Portraits in Photogravure, Facsimiles, &c., 
hitherto a Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 

**One of the most valuable biographies of recent years. So important 
are the revelations made by Mr. Sichel’s work that all previous memoirs and 
biographies of Lady Hamilton are at once reduced to the second rank.”—Daily 
Graphic. 
hte Sichel is an eminently suitable biographer for such a subject, Highly 
sympathetic towards temperament, he is able to do better and truer justice to 
such a career than less susceptible writers, and in the matter of research and 


critical judgment he proves well able to hold his own in controversy.”—all 
Mall Gazette. 





Second Impression before publication. Ready on Monday next. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN 
NATIONS: 1870-1900. 


BY J. HOLLAND ROSE, LITT.D. 
With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 





Third Impression Ready To-day. 


THE RISEN SUN. 
BY BARON K. SUYEMATSU. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“Baron Suyematsu is an authority who will be widely read and cheerfully 
accepted in all he has to say about Japan, not only for his own sake, but for 
that of the information he is peculiarly qualified to give concerning the diplo- 
matic relations of his own country with the rest of the world.”—Daily Telegraph 

“A record not only of personal industry and of the growth of a nation but 
clever justification of the claims of the Japanese to rank with the Great Powers 
of the West.”—Standard, 


DAYS OF THE PAST. 


BY ALEXANDER INNES SHAND., 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

“Tt is the table-talk of a gentleman—robust in inclination and refined in taste, 
who has enjoyed life thoroughly in many kinds—the life of a man of letters, of a 
man about town, of a sportsman, of a traveller—the life, in fact, of a many-sided 
and eminently companionable person.”— Zhe Times. 


Third Impression Now Ready. 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN OF WIT AND BEAUTY 


By JOHN FYVIE. 


Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure. Demy 8vo., 12s, 6d. net. 


NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 
IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND 


OF WALES. By A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated by W. M. 
Meredith. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BURFORD PAPERS. Letters of Samuel Crisp to 
his Sister. By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WAYS OF NATURE, 3y Joun surroucus. 


Crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 5s. net. 


ALMOND OF LORETTO. sy R. J. mac. 


KENZIE, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY 
RYECROFT. By GEORGE GISSING. Fcap.8vo. With 
Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. 3y ceorce 


MEREDITH. Uniform with the Novels. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


6s. NOVELS. 6s. 


THE RECKONING. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS: 
Author of “‘ Cardigan,” ‘‘ The Maid at Arms,” &c. 

“ The author's gift for narrative is notable, and his regard for historical 
accuracy, if not slavish, is honourable and consistent. The result in this case is 
a stirring romance full of action and of the savour of the period and scenes 
described. A strong, yet delicate, love interest runs through the tale. The 
story may be cordially recommended." — The Atheneum, 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. 
By BERNARD SHAW. 


THE QUEEN’S MAN. 
By ELEANOR C, PRICE. 


“Captious, indeed, would be the reader who asks for a more engaging 
omance than * The Queen's Man.’ ”— Punch. 


PARADISE. 
By ALICE BROWN, Author of ‘‘ King’s End,” &c. 


A. CONSTABLE AND CO,, LTD., 16, JAMES-STREET, HAYMARKET. 
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Naturalism and Agnosticism. Mr. R. W. Chambers re- 
views Professor Andrew Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy. 

_Mr. Andrew Lang continues his fiery campaign 
against the critics of his Life of John Knox. He replies 
to Professor Herkless’s review in a recent number of the 
Hibbert Journal. 





FICTION. 
Wuere ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. By E. M. Forster. London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s. 1905. 
Rep o’ THE Fevp. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. London: 


T. Werner Laurie. 6s. 1905. 

Mr. E. M. Forster has accomplished something quite out 
of the common in Where Angels Fear to Tread, a novel in 
which the terrible Mrs. Herriton, of Sawston, her daughter 
Harriet, drably Protestant and rigidly English, and Philip 
Herriton, the priggish anti-Philistine zsthete, unite to 
suppress the sloppy Lilia and prevent her from marrying 
Signor Gino Carella, the mercenary son of an Italian 
dentist at Monteriano. _Lilia is the widow of the late 
lamented Charles Herriton and her austere mother-in-law 
puts the family attitude in a nutshell when she says: “ If 
Lilia marries him she insults the memory of Charles, she 
insults Irene, she insults us.” For many years the luckless 
Lilia had been “ continually subject to the refining influence 
of her late husband’s family,” but on a visit to Yorkshire 
she had shown alarming signs of breaking out and marry- 
ing a certain Mr. Kingcroft, whereupon Mrs. Herriton had 
intervened decisively, and, inthe end, the family had agreed 
with Philip that the sweet influences of Florence, Gubbio, 
Pienza, and San Gemignano might open Lilia’s purblind 
eyes and improve her moral tone. Lilia, accompanied by 
Miss Caroline Abbott as chaperone, was accordingly sent to 
Italy, and all went well till Sawston was bouleversed by a 
telegram—Lilia engaged to Italian nobility. Writing. 
Abbott. The unscrupulous Signor Carella and the 
wretched Lilia, in fact, were already married before the 
mendacious telegram was despatched, and so Philip, 
who came post-haste to Monteriano to bribe the dentist’s 
son to break the engagement in consideration of 1,000 lire, 
had his journey from Sawston for nothing. 

What Mr. Forster has done with a refreshing and 
brilliantly original touch in his novel is so to expose 
Sawston’s ideals and ways of life in the glare of the ver- 
tical Italian sun, that the comedy of north meeting south 
has for us English delicious significance. Middle-class- 
England-in-little is really represented by the Herriton 
family circle, so cleverly has the author chosen his types. 
Mrs. Herriton, resourceful, masterful, tactful, and hard as 
nails; Harriet, as rigidly unbending in her principles and 
as raspingly precise as a charity institution; Philip, cul- 
tured and advanced in his ideas and painfully prudent 
and conservative in his life; Lilia, bouncing and impul- 
sive and hopelessly uncritical; and Miss Abbott, full of 
refined intuitions and romantic emotions; these five 
people are admirably set off in national temperament 
against the figure of the subtle, graceful, materialistic, 
and full-natured Italian, Signor Gino Carella. The 
English people are so stiffly conscientious, so self-con- 
scious, so earnest in their aims and ideas, the Italian so 
flexible and so sympathetic in his graceful self-seeking. It 
would be easy to exaggerate the serious intentions of Mr. 
Forster underlying this light and delicate satire of his 
exceedingly clever sketch, but he has undoubtedly caught 
the essential tone of the modern English mind so justly 
and finely that we shall be curious to see whether the 
novel before us will prove to be the first of a series of 
quiet, refined, satirical studies. His manner of making his 
points id quite his own, neatly incisive, with a slight 
tendency now and then to accentuate his criticism. The 
story carries us along with an easy swimming sense of the 
author’s mastery of his subject, even when we pass unex- 
pectedly from comedy into tragedy, in the last chapter, 
in which Miss Caroline Abbott confesses her secret pas- 
sion for Gino. We do not quite believe in this scene, 


not that we question Miss Abbott’s sincerity, but we look 
in vain for the author's criticism of the romantic fervour 
of her idealism, This romantic fervour is one of the 
finest things in the English soul, but if the north can 
in moments meet and touch hands with the south, are 
there not temperamental qualities still stronger which 
would soon have drawn Miss Abbott to Philip ? Philip 
is deliciously English in his halting and hesitating atti- 
tude to Caroline Abbott. He does not discover she is 
beautiful till the Italian has pointed it out to him! and 
he waits and waits, with his clever head on one side, 
watching her, till his chance as a lover has gone. We 
must own to be profoundly interested in the relations 
between this priggish clever young man and this refined 
young English lady, and while we urge The Speaker's 
readers to send forthwith for Where Angels Fear to 
Tread, we beg the author to give us the sequel and 
describe Philip's experiences on his return to the bosom 
of Sawston. 


When, in Chapter VII. of Red o° the Feud, Red 
Ratcliffe, a gentleman of six foot four, leaps out of bed and 
“stretches himself to the top of his insolent young 
strength,” saying, “ The feud is up,” we know that there 
is warm work at hand, and sure enough, in Chapter IX., 
“in the strange light, half moon’s, half sun’s,” we find him 
turning Marshcotes-street into a human shambles, cutting 
off the heads and legs and arms and trunks of half-a-dozen 
Waynes, his hereditary foes, with the ease and enjoyment 
of a gentleman in the meat trade. The instrument which 
he uses with such dexterity is an axe named “ Foster- 
brother,” which “had learned from long association with 
its master a dumb, instinctive knowledge of his moods, as 
a favourite horse or dog might do.” Very naturally Audrey, 
“a slim figure that drooped across the wicket-gate,” can- 
not resist her six-foot-four hero hot and smoking from 


his butchers work, and she answers his “Am I 
to win or lose you, lass?” with a_ simple, 
“*To win’ in a low voice that carried magic 


with it.” Audrey, the simple and trusting maiden, 
is the daughter of dear old Parson Clare, and when the 
old man, true to his cloth, rides off to shrive a dying man 
at Wildwater and leaves her alone with the wicked Black 
Wayne, who is recovering from the effects of an interview 
with “ Foster-brother,” she reflects with strange acumen: 
“Of what use was her honour, guarded jealously, yet 
hidden in a casket so frail that any man might steal it?” 
She accordingly slips away and rides off in the moonlight 
on her little black pony over the moor with Black Wayne 
in hot pursuit, “and the moon looked down upon them 
dispassionately ; it was all one to her whether this girl, 
riding so furiously and with a heart half-broken by 
anxiety, won or lost her race of honour.” It is a pretty 
and poetical picture, and after Red Ratcliffe providen- 
tially turns up and has a second short interview with his 
adversary, what is left of Black Wayne makes another 
of Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s pretty and poetical effects. 
“They said afterwards—Wayne’s kinsmen who found 
him dead upon the moor and took him down for burial— 
that ribs and spine were crushed into one shapeless mass 
, but Red Ratcliffe here in the moonlight, with 
Audrey’s heart against his own, he tasted joy—joy ex- 
quisite and pure and fresh, that creamed and bubbled 
like water from some unsullied hilltop stream.” Mr. 
Halliwell Sutcliffe gives us three hundred and forty pages 
of these idyllic scenes, and the feud does not end till 
Wayne’s son follows the phantoms of the Lean Man and 
the Dog to the Black House, where the Black Bog makes 
its supreme effort in its history, and roars and grinds up 
the hill crest whelming the fighting Red Folk and the 
Black Waynes “in black steep walls of ooze,” “numb- 
ing their knees and then their thighs” till the watchers 
“saw the sword blades and the -hafted hammers were 
pointing to the sky, just as their dead masters had last 
lifted them.” For which relief much thanks. 
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Mr. JOHN LANE announces for publication on Friday next ‘‘ The 
Life and Letters of Tchaikovsky,” by his brother MODESTE, 
done into English and edited by ROSA NEWMARCH. The Pub- 
lisher claims for the volume that no more remarkable collection 
of letters has been published since the correspondence of 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. The bright and racy accounts of his tours 
in Europe and America will entertain those who have never even 
heard of the Pathetic Symphony. The story of his ideal relations 
with Nadejda von Meck lends a touch of romance to the book ; 
while almost all the letters are interestin g because they show 
frank self-analysis and intelligent observations of contemporary 
life. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles, 


THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT 


enstons Il.) A Biography compiled from new sources of information. 

y EDWARD DE HEIMER. With numerous Illustrations, 2 
Photogravure Portraits, and a Facsimile Letter. Demy 8vo, ais. net. 

Standard.~ ‘‘ Mr. D. Wertheimer has written a deguiady interesting book— 

the outcome of patient and long-continued research. . . . It is an intimate 

and vivid picture of a dramatic epoch of modern history, and the character and 

bearing of the young Prince are admirably displayed against the stormy back- 

ground ot the time.” 


JANE AUSTEN'S SAILOR BROTHERS. 
Being the Adventures of Sir FRANCIS AUSTEN, G.C.B., Admiral of the 
Fleet, and Rear-Admiral CHARLES AUSTEN. By J. H. and E. C, 
HUBBACK. Demy 8vo, 12s. 64. net. 
Globe.—* The work is doubly fortunate in its appearance, for it appeals not 
only to the lovers of Jane Austen's works, but also to those who value sidelights 
on the most stirring times of the Navy.” 








GREAT JAPAN. 


A Study in National Efficiency. By ALFRED STEAD, Author of ‘‘ Japan 
by fe nese.’ With a Foreword by the Right Hon. the EARL OF 
ROSEBERY, K.G. Demy 8:0, 10s. 6d. net. 
Times.—** Clear and straightforward. Thestory of efficiency . . . is quite 
extraordinary.” 


THE SINGING OF THE FUTURE. 
A new work on Singing and Voice Production. By D. FFRANGCON- 
DAVIES. With an Introduction by Sir EDWARD ELGAR, and aPhoto- 
gravure Portrait of the Author. I my 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Evening Standard.—* From the Author's description of tone much may be 
learnt, not only by singers but also by actors and preachers.” 


THE SPIRIT OF ROME. By Vernon Lez, Author of 
“The Enchanted Woods,” ‘‘ Hortus Vitz," &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 














CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers. 





ROBERT BARR’S NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, 
THE SPECULATIONS OF 
JOHN STEELE. 


By ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘A Prince of Good Fellows.” 








COMPLETION OF MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S HISTORY. 
Now Ready, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24S. 


A HISTORY OF 
OUR OWN TIMES, 


FROM THE DIAMOND JUBILEE, 1897, TO THE 
ACCESSION OF KING EDWARD YII. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


**The book, from first to last, presents an admirable and 
impressive survey of the progress, not in one, but in countless 
directions, of the great era which is for ever linked with the 
memory and personal qualities of Queen Victoria.” —Stanpargp, 

‘* The volumes before us show no signs of failing powers. They 
are as fresh and vivacious, as full of quick and pleasant remark, 
as minutely observant of the currents and details of private and 

ublic life, as the original four volumes which firmly established 

r. McCarthy's place among the authors of standard works. . . . 
The principal function of this delightful book is to revive and 
refresh the recollection of its readers of events occurring within 
their own memory and experience, and to serve the best purposes 
of an accurate and exhaustive book of reference.”—Liverroot Post 











To be ready shortly, post 8vo, half-cloth, 1§, net ; leather, 2S, net. 


PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA 
BY R. L. STEVENSON. 








UNDERNEATH THE BOUGH. 


A Posie of Other Men's Flowers. Selected and Arranged by THEODORA 
THOMPSON, With Cover Design, End Papers, Title Page, and Frontis- 
piece by ANNING BELL. Crown 8vo, ss. net. 


LILLIPUT REVELS. By W. B. Ranps. Edited by R. 
BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and a Cover 
Design by GRISELDA WEDDERBURN, ‘Tone 8vo, 6s. 


NOVELS. 
THE CLEANSING OF THE ‘‘ LORDS.” 
A Political Romance. By HAROLD WINTLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DISPLAY. A Romance. By R. E.S.SPENDER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. Spender narrates how a special correspondent strikes a veritable Utopia, 
and how a commission of scientific, religious, and literary folk go out to report 
on that Utopia. : 

THE FORD. By A. E. J. Lecce, Author of “ Mutineers,” 
“* Both Great and Small,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s 

Daily Chronicle.—* A clever book, a cleverness due to the Author's skill in the 
portraying of his characters, his sense of humour, and his cynical insight.” 
THE LOVE CHILD. By T.B. CLEGG. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ A strong and interesting story.” 




















JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 











BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 851. 


24 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on Demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current A thly balances when not 








on ities 
drawn below £100, 
Advances made to Customers, and all G al Banki i 
a. us! ener: ng Business 
Apply, C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 

SoutuHampton Burtpines, Hich Horsorn, W.C. 








A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 
By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of “Stingaree,” &c. 68. 


** Interesting always, and excellently written.” 
—SuHeErrietp TELEGRAPH. 








By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of * Son of Judith.” 6s. 
** Wonderful power of vivid description.”—Court JourNat. 








THE AMETHYST BOX. 
By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of ** The Millionaire Baby.” @s. 


** An ingenious and fascinating collection of detective stories.” 
—SPRAKER. 








THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION 


By ALICE PERRIN, Author of “‘ The Stronger Claim,” &c. 6s. 


** An effective plece of work. . . . This yy of the story is 
far from exhausting its charm. .. . ere are few pages 
which do not bear witness to her faculty for keen and humorous 
observation.”—Tua Times. 








SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” §@s, 
** A supreme triumph.”—Daity CHRonicie. 








THE FREEMASONS. 
By L. S. GIBSON. 6s. 


‘*A remarkably clever novel. . ._. We have no hesitation in 
saying that there are few living novelists who could have written 
it.”—Lapies’ Fievp. 











Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 








invested Funds ... ai oes --  £55,000,000. 
ARUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large number in stock. Many rare ones. Send stamp for this 
month's List. St. Jude’s Depot, Birmingham. 











DILYS. 
By F. E. PENNY, Author of ‘‘ The Sanyasi.” 6s. 


‘*Mrs. Penny has fairly made good her right to a front place in 
the still scanty roll of novelists of Anglo-India,”—Guaroian. 








SO LIKE A WOMAN. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 6s. 


** A capital story of adventure and sensation, one of Mr. Fenn’s 
best.”—STanparp. 














London: CHATTO WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C- 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


LOMBARD STREET. 


Nearly everything still hinges on the outlook for 
money, although markets are gradually adjusting them- 
selves to existing conditions. Another week has passed 
without a further advance in the Bank rate, and the hope 
is gaining ground that 5 per cent. may yet be avoided. 
That view rests on a very slender basis, but considering 
the achievements of the great credit creators during the 
past few years it may quite possibly prove the correct one. 
The chances, however, are very much against it. Lom- 
bard Street has found itself extremely hard pressed this 
week to make ends meet, and, indeed, up till Wednesday 
had to borrow 3} millions from the Bank. Friday being 
pay day on the Stock Exchange added to the strain, and 
before there is much chance of recovery the end of the 
month requirements will have to be met. There may be 
a slight relaxation occasionally, but I see no prospect of 
assured ease in the near future, and the Russian Loan is 
expected early in November. Where relief is to come 
from in these circumstances is by no means evident. Cer- 
tainly not from Paris, which will have to shoulder the 
bulk of the Russian issue, and Berlin is out of the ques- 
tion. In spite of the apparent big balance of trade in 
favour of America, New York is more likely to have to 
send gold to Europe than to draw it hence, but that 
might create troubles which must be avoided at all hazards. 
About a million in gold is due from the Cape next week, 
but how much of it will be secured by the Bank remains 
to be seen. During the past week £480,000 on balance 
came in from abroad, but the million intercepted for 
Egypt had to be made good, so that there was actually a 
loss of £520,000. About £280,000, however, came 
back from the provinces, and with a small contraction in 
the note circulation the reserve is only £187,000 lower 
at 214 millions agginst 27 millions last year, while the 
ratio to liabilities is only 40 per cent., against 54 per cent. 
a year ago. That is where the trouble will come in if we 
cannot attract and keep a considerable addition to our 
stock of gold. 


StirF RATEs. 


Discounts have been firmly maintained at 4 per cent., 
or only a shade below when the market felt a little more 
comfortable, but the discount houses on Monday decided 
to advance their rates on deposits to 3 per cent. at call 
and 3} per cent. at notice, so that apparently they at 
least do not anticipate any immediate relaxation of the 
tension. This step was actuated by the tightening of re- 
sources which followed the payment of the £2,500,000 
Treasury Bills, most of the money having to be found by 
the market. Then the Stock Exchange Settlement fol- 
Jowed, and the account proved fully heavier than last 
time, or, at any rate, it required more financing. It was 
expected that loans to the Stock Exchange would be 
granted at 44 per cent., or $ per cent. more than last 
time, but very little accommodation was obtainable at that 
figure and 4} to § per cent. had usually to be paid, while 
“new money” sometimes commanded as much as 54 per 
cent. This was naturally reflected in the contango rates, 
which, as they cover a nineteen-day account, were very 
stiff in nearly all departments. On Home Railways they 
averaged at least 7 to 8 per cent., and in some cases they 
were much higher. On Dover “ A,” for instance, the charge 
was as much as 12 per cent. per annum. In the case of 
Yankees the general rate was 6 to 64 per cent., and the 
account was so heavy that it seems certain Wall Street 
houses must have transferred commitments to this market 
in order to relieve the position in New York. It is almost 
incredible that speculators here could have increased their 
interest in Yankees to such an extent, and, as a matter 


of fact, all the evidence goes to show that the public 
have done very little in this direction for some time past. 
But if New York shunting is the explanation I do not see 
how it is to benefit them much in the long run, 


Home Ratway IMPROVEMENT. 


In most directions business has been exceedingly 
quiet on the Stock Exchange, partly owing to the Settle- 
ment and to the fact that the new account extends to nine- 
teen days, while stiff carrying-over charges also exercised 
a repressive influence. But these considerations did not 
seem to affect the Home Railway market, where dealings 
have been active and prices advancing merrily. From cer- 
tain points of view this is not to be regretted, but rather 
to be welcomed. Speculators run considerably less risk in 
Home Railways than in Yankees and Kaffirs unless they 
plunge to an altogether unwarranted extent, and the 
market has been so neglected for a long time past that no 
ene would grudge it a turn of favour. Moreover, the 
public know fairly accurately what they are buying, and 
if they take reasonable care they need not burn their 
fingers very severely, although, with stiff contangoes and 
the like, pretty heavy losses can be compiled if prices do 
not move as anticipated. But there are several features 
about the present spurt which are not altogether satisfac- 
tory. In the first place, its origin was almost entirely 
professional, and the assiduous way in which tips to buy 
Home Rails have been circulated suggests the inference 
that some people would be very glad to unload. The 
floating supply of stock is not very large, and a compara- 
tively small amount of buying causes an altogether dis- 
proportionate advance in values, but unless the public take 
up the gamble with unexpected vigour the effects of at- 
tempts to secure profits may be equally conspicuous, and, 
for the present at all events, there is no “bear” account 
worth mentioning to fall back upon. In the next place, 
it is by no means certain that there are good and suffi- 
cient reasons for any advance. It is true that trade is 
good in many of the leading industries and that traffics 
recently have shown more elasticity. But the chances of 
any increase in dividends, with one or two exceptions, are 
extremely remote, and most of the companies have special 
difficulties to face in the near future which may more 
than counteract the benefit of active trade, even if it con- 
tinues. Competition is increasing in various directions 
which need not be more particularly specified, and it is 
quite within the bounds of possibility that the question of 
electrification for suburban traffic will have to be seriously 
faced in the near future. The financing of such conver- 
sions will be a most difficult problem, for all the com- 
panies have been piling up capital in the most reckless 
manner and with an utter disregard of the future for many 
years past. 

LOMBARD. 
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First at the cosy breakfast table ; 
Last before going to bed at night, and 


Always possessing the same delightfully distinct 
flavour. 


TRY IT! 














